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ATURDAY CONCERT at CRYSTAL PALACE, Tuts Day, 
December Ist, at Three o'clock. Second Performance in England of 
Berwi0z’s GRAND MESSE DES MORTS. Solo Vocalist—Mr Harper Kearton. 
The Orystal Palace Choir, assisted by a Semi-Chorus of Professional Vocalists. 
Saturday Orchestra increased by Thirty Performers, Four smal! Brass Bands, 
and Sixteen Tympani, Oonductor—Mr August Manns. The great interest 
which the first performance of this extraordinary work on May 26th, 1883, 
created throughout the musical circles of England, and the numerous wishes for 
early repetition, have induced the Directors to arrange for a second performance 
to-day, December Ist, when both Chorus and Bands will be still more complete 
and efficient than at the first production, In consequence of the expense of 
producing the Messe des Morts, the price of some of the Numbered Stalls will 
be 3s.6d. and 2s.6d. each, and Admission to the Concert-room for those not 
having Stall or other Tickets, One Shilling (instead of Sixpence)—all exclusive 
of Admission to the Palace. 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
t her THIRD BALLAD CONCERT (the Last before 
Christmas), St James's HALt, on WEDNESDAY, at Eight o'clock. 
Artists: Mdme Carlotta Patti and Miss Mary Davies, Mdme Antoinette 
Sterling and Miss Olara Samuell; Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr Maybrick, and Mr 
Santley. Pianoforte—M. Vladimir de Pachmann. Violin—Mdme Norman- 
Néruda. Mr Venables’ Choir. Conductor—Mr 8ipNEY NayLor. Stalls, 7s. 6d. 
Tickets, 4s., 38., 28.,and 1s., of Austin’s, 8t James’s Hall; and Boosey & Co., 


295, Regent Street. 
MME CARLOTTA PATTI, 
Ms MARY DAVIES, 

MOM ANTOINETTE STERLING, 


Ms CLARA SAMUELL, 
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Me EDWARD LLOYD, 
M® MAYBRICK, 








ME SANTLEY, 
M VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN, 


iy DME NORMAN-NERUDA, at the THIRD BALLAD 
CONCERT. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Jutrvus Benepicr, 
Founder and Director—Herr ScHUBERTH. Seventeenth Winter Season, 1883. 
The Date of the next SOIREE MUSICALE, for the Introduction of rising 


Artists will be shortly announced. Full Prospectus on 7yunuen to 
H.G. HOPPER, Hon, Sec. 











244, Regent Street, W. 


L ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The Directors invite attention to the recent extension and increased accom- 
modation, residential and otherwise. 

Fees from Two Guineas per term, residential from Fourteen Guineas, inclusive 
of the Musical and Fine Art Lectures. 

Free Tuition is awarded to talented young artists unable to pay fees by fund 
granted for this purpose. 

Prospectus (one stamp), Hon. Sec., 6, Tavistock Square. 


MPLLE ALICE CAVE, Pianist from the Conservatoire 
Royal de Lidge (two Gold Medals), has ARRIVED in Town. Segbertiones 

for Concerts or Lessons to be addressed to 8, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C. 
IANIST.—A Professor, who is compelled through ill-health 
aPP or fine up Teaching, is most anxious to secure his Son (a; 30) some 


at a School or elsewhere, where his knowledge of Music could be 
made serviceable, Address—‘ F. H.,” 49, Oambridge Gardens, Notting Hill, W. 
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Printing, Advertisements, and Stamps} 


£97 10 0 
A Cheque for the above amount has been handed to the French Committee. 


ST GEORGE’S HALL. 
LANGHAM PLACE, REGENT STREET, W. 


N AMATEUR PERFORMANCE will be given on Monday 
Next, December 3rd, at Half-past Three o’clock, in aid of the Funds of the 
Parish Church of Easthampstead, Berkshire. 
To commence with BAaLre’s Favourite Cantata, 
‘“*MAZEPPA.” 
Conductor—Mr MaLcoLtm Lawson. 
To be followed by a New Operetta (first time of performance), entitled, 
“THE FERRY GIRL.” 
Music by Lady ARTHUR HILL. 
Libretto adapted from the French by the Dow. Marchioness of DownsuIRE. 


Published in Three Keys. Price 2s. nett. 
CHARLES SALAMAN’S 
HEBREW LOVE-SONG (in E minor), 


AND 
“ZAHRA,” ARAB SONG (in A minor), 

Will be sung by Mr LESLIE CROTTY, with Orchestral Accompaniment, at the 
Blackburn Choral Society, on the 5th December; and at Mr De Jong’s Concert 
at Manchester, on the 10th December. 

Messrs STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street, London ; 
from whom the Orchestral Parts may be Borrowed. 


) R JAMES PECK, who for a great many years was with 

the late Sacred Harmonic Society, solicits ee as a STEWARD 
at CONOERTS, or in an —— connected with Musical matters, such as 
MUSIO OOPYIST, &c. orks intended for publication copied from the Full 
Score, with proper cues for the engraver. Copying on Transfer Paper for 


Litho hy. 
_— 36, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
Srranp, Lonpon, W.C, 
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OLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


Dec. 4th, at 8 p.m.—SAMUEL GEE, Esq., will read a Paper on ‘*The True 
Position of the Science of Music and the True Status of its Profession.” 

Jan. 8th, 1884.—EXAMINATION for ASSOCIATESHIP. 

Jan, 9th. EXAMINATION for ASSOCIATESHIP. 

Jan. 10th EXAMINATION for FELLOWSHIP. 

N.B.—Candidates names must be sent in on or before Jan, Ist. 

Feb. 5th, at 8 p.m.—E. BEHNKE, Esq., will read a Paper on ‘‘ Photographs 
of the Throat in Singing,” with Illustrations. 

March 4th, at 8 p.m.—W. MANBY DE>SERGISON, Esq., will read a Paper on 
the subject of ‘‘ Choir Training.” 

E. H. TURPIN 


Hon. Secretary. 





95, Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.O. 


ORD’S PIANOS ON SALE, with 25 per cent. discount 
for cash, or 15s. per month (second-hand 10s. 6d. per month) on the Three 
Years Hire System.—Lists free of C. SrtLEs & Co., 42, Southampton Row, 
Holborn. Pianos exchanged. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
\ R BARTON McGUCKIN requests that all Communications 
Or care of N. VERT, Esq., 51, New Bond Street, W. 


be addressed to his New Residence, 
‘DEAR LAND OF MY FATHERS.” 
i R SINCLAIR DUNN will sing the famous Irish Melody, 
“DEAR LAND OF MY FATHERS,” the words written and the music 
arranged by WELLINGTON GUERNSEY, at the Concert given in aid of the School 
in Clarendon Square, on December 10th, 


“ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” and ‘“‘O BUY MY FLOWERS.” 
\ ISS RICHARDSON (from Milan) will sing Sir Juxius 
BENEDICT’s admired Song, ‘‘ ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” and WELLINGTON 
GuERNSEY's ‘‘O BUY MY FLOWERS,” at St James's Hall, December 6th. 
“ONE WORD.” ; 
\ DME FRANCES BROOKE and Mr JOHN CROSS will 
in the North of England, in December.—Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 


sing the admired Duet, ‘‘One Word,” at every Concert during their tour 
Street, London, W. 








34, Exa@in Roap, 
Marpa VALE, W. 














“THE RIGHT WAY TO GO.” 
[Hs popular Song, by Freperic Penna, will be sung at 


the Composer’s Benefit Concert, December 10th.—Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 


“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” (QUARTET). 
\ DME FRANCES BROOKE, Miss AMY CARTER 
Mr JOHN CROSS, and Mr JOSEPH LYNDE will sing the admired 


Quartet by AscHER, “ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” at Newcastle, Dec. 6th 
and 8th, and during their Tour in the North. 


EVERIE—*“ FEUILLES MORTES,” by Gzrora Ason 
(Composer of the Popular “ British Patrol”), will be performed by the 
Composer at Mr Balfour’s Grand Ballad and Instrumental Concert, New Town 
Hall, Westminster, on Monday, December 3rd.—Published by Duncan Davison 
& Co., price 2s. net. 


MS. LIBRETTO OF AN ENGLISH OPERA TO BE SOLD. 
[HE LIBRETTO of a Three-Act OPERA, of a most 


Dramatic and Romantic character, on a French Historical Subject, Ad- 
dress, for particulars and terms, to “ Basut Bazoox,” Musical World Office, 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 

















Published This Day. 


DEAR LAND OF MY FATHERS 


ce 
("BONNY PORTMOR® ?’) 
IRISH MELODY, 
Sung by Mr SrncLarr Dun in his Irish Entertainment. 
and the Music arranged by 


WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


New Song for a Soprano Voice by J, L, HATTON. 


GOLDEN DREAMS. 


The Words written 





Sona. 
WORDS BY J. STEWART. 
Music by 
I. L. HATTON, 
Price 4s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, 


Composed by J. L, Harton, ‘A LONG GOOD NIGHT TO THEE,” 3s.; 
“THE RETURN,” 3s. ; and ‘THE GOOD SHIP ROVER.” 3s, 





C. MAHILLON & CO., 


MILITARY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURERS, 
AND MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
42, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


PARIS, 1°78: GOLD MEDAL. 
SYDNEY, 1879: F....£ SPECIAL PRIZE OF MERIT. 


General Illustrated Catalogue (72 pages) post free on application. 


In proof of the excellence of their instruments, Messrs C. MAHILLON & Co, 
beg to refer to the high reputation the instruments enjoy in all quarters of the 
globe, as well as to the many medals and other recompenses carried off by them 
at various International Exhibitions (INCLUDING THE GOLD MEDAL, PARIs, 1875, 
and the “First SPECIAL PRIZE OF MERIT”—the highest award—Sypyey, 
1879). 

Every Instrument is guaranteed as perfect in workmanship and tone, and, 
before it leaves the factory, is tuned by Musicians of eminence. 

Messrs C, MAHILLON & Oo. beg to SOLICIT A TRIAL, feeling confident that the 
result will prove highly satisfactory to all concerned. They will be happy to 
send instruments upon Approval, on payment of carriage and on receipt of good 
London references. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BuiILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 





URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 


practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 
Balances when not drawn below £25. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER CENT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
di ion, either for Building or Gardening purposes. 


MONTH, with te pc 
Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFini’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings fur 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VuILLAUME, 
of Paris. 
Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT'S (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new PatentImproved 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 
39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 

Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


Just Published, 
Two Sones ny FREDERICK F. ROGERS. 


I KNOW NOT YET .. ++ price 4/- 


(Words by G. CLIFTON BINGHAM.) 


OVERLEAF os AS -+ price 4/- 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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Just Published. 
GAVOTTE IN D, for the Pianoforte .. 
GIGUE IN G, for the Pianoforte 
Composed by 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


LA POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, 4 


Quatre Mains. Par Ianack GrBsone. Price 4s. London: DuNcAN 


+ price 4/- 
.. price 4/- 








Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
STUDENTS’ CHAMBER CONCERT. 

Rarely has the platform of St. James’s Hall looked better 
furnished than it did on Friday afternoon, November 23rd, when 
the students of the Academy assembled thereon to report, by 
personal exhibition, their advancement in the art of their adop- 
tion. At any time it is impossible to withhold sympathy from 
vouthful candidates entering the lists for honours, but when those 
aspirants are mainly composed of young ladies, arrayed in 
garments emulating the “red and white, Nature’s own sweet 
and cunning hand laid on,” then indeed it is difficult for even the 
sourest critic to say an unkind word. The platform, however, 
was not entirely occupied by female students, for there was a thin 
black line of males that formed a dusky background to the bright 
picture. But if the young ladies were pleasant to the eye, they 
were still more so to the ear. Their voices, so fresh and clear, 
heard carolling in chorus or madrigal, had a charm in- 
variably denied to more advanced executants. Indeed, the 
superior beauty of female over male voices was more than usually 
evident on Friday last ; for while the former were fresh and bright, 
the latter were stale and dull. 

It is no wonder that this general inferiority in the “lords of 
creation” should have attracted the notice, with other learned 
bodies, of that thoroughly Pickwickian institution, the Welsh 
disteddfod ; and that its council should have been moved to offer 
prizes for papers on the subject. Although at the present moment 
a digression, it is really not a little curious to trace the several 
lines taken by the Cambrian writers on the relative inferiority of 
the male voice. One enters the list as a corrector of the 
Darwinian notion, which is, that the male voice was originally 
used to decoy by its beauty the female; contrariwise, this Welsh 
critic maintains that its only possible employment was to scare 
away by its harshness attacking beasts of prey. A second writer, 
taking a geological view of the question, attributes the com- 
paratively stale quality of the male voice to its greater age. 
“ For,” says he, “ the Mosaic days being geological eras; and as 
Adam was formed earlier than Eve by a considerable portion of a 
day—that is, an era; which early portion is computed to have 
been separated from the later by a period of sixty millions of 
years, the voice inherited from Adam must be so much older and 
staler than that derived from Eve.” A third, looking at the 
question from an astronomical point of view, avers that the gross 
inequalities of the male voice are owing to the eccentricity of its 
orbit. “ For,” says he, “is it not first seen in the melodic firma- 
ment with a shrilly brightness, which is lost in the dark abyss of 
discord as it advances in the adolescent period ? and, should it 
ever again be visible anywhere in the wide region of harmony, 
who could guess it to be the same? Still further, does it not 
delay the assumption of its flickering squeakiness until it ap- 
proaches, after its journey of seventy years, its perihelion, just 
previous to its taking its final dip below the horizon? Is it then 
to be expected that the male voice can retain its primitive fresh- 
ness and brightness through such erratic wanderings ? ” 
That these strange and, it must be said, silly speculations should 
not go entirely unrecorded in the English tongue is the excuse 
offered to the reader for their present introduction. 

To return: the students of the instrumental department were, 
perhaps, a trifle more successful in their efforts than even those 
who represented the vocal. For instance, the “Sonata in G 
minor” (MS.), composed by Miss Margaret Gyde (Thalberg 
scholar), and played by her in conjunction with Miss Winifred 
Robinson (violin), was in every way a great success, There was 
about the entire work an unwonted unity, an unusually discreet 
adaptation of resources. The music, though moulded in an old 
form, was gay and tripping, while the playing of the two artists 
—for such they are—was just as delicate and warm as young 
fingers and young hearts could produce. Surely the violin has 
potentialities which were little recognized in the past, when it 
was chiefly monopolized by male artists. It can be made, as Miss 
Robinson demonstrated on Friday last, the medium for manifest- 
ing the tenderness, sensibility, and other winning qualities of 
the feminine character. Mr A. Lake played the organ “ Fugue 
in D minor” (the giant) by J. S. Bach; and Mr Arthur Dace 
essayed the “Sonata in A,” Op. 101 (Beethoven), while Mr 
Hamilton rendered Mendelssohn's “ Romance sans paroles” for 
the violoncello, To Miss Esther Bull were allotted two solos for 








the pianoforte, the “Study in A flat ” (Henselt), and a “ Toccata ” 
(Walter Macfarren), while Miss Alice Robinson was entrusted 
with Mendelssohn’s “ Prelude and Fugue in E minor.” Generally 
speaking, the pieces were chosen with judgment, particularly so 
in Miss Alice Robinson’s case; but there were, notwithstanding, 
instances when the master’s selection was beyond the means of 
the scholar. In performances of the highest order of music, 
thoughts concerning manipulation should not be allowed to im- 
pede the intellectual or emotional currents. Better, far better, is 
it for the student to engage in the interpretation of works, the 
technicalities of which have been thoroughly mastered, than to 
struggle with difficulties of the key-board, and thereby overlook 
the meaning of the score. 

While the instrumentalists, able as they generally were, had some- 
times pieces which presented too many obstacles to surmount, the 
vocalists, on the contrary, were employed upon compositions which 
offered but little impediment even to a novice. Although the public 
taste of the present day is not for ornate vocalization, although 
the prevailing fashion is as indifferent towards the florid school of 
Rossini as to the more ancient and formal style of Handel, still it 
is not well for the Royal Academy to follow those vagaries, And 
yet there was but little in the programme that could be classed as 
music of a high vocal character. Whilst the public are indulg- 
ing in what they will, let the music school by all possible means 
keep to that high standard of vocalization realized by artists of 
the past generation. These remarks do not, of course, apply to 
such beauiful compositions as Schubert's “ Song of the aged man,” 
given with excellent effect by Mr Lucas Williams; much less to 
Mozart’s “ Violet,” rendered by Miss Lee, or to Mercadante’s “Ah! 
sestinto,” interpreted by Miss Fenn. Neither do they call into 
question the merits of the songs composed by the students. The 
good qualities in Miss Edith Bishop’s “ Hour of Prayer” were 
charmingly displayed by Miss Margaret Hoare’s sweet voice and 
unaffected style; the talent in Miss Beatrice Davenport's “ Song 
of the Bird” was revealed by Mrs Wilson’s vocal powers; and 
Mr George Bennett’s setting of Longfellow’s “Stars of the Sum- 
mer Night” gained assuredly by the art of Miss Alexandra 
Ehrenberg. Nothing but praise can be reported of these things 
in themselves, but if they point the student to the music-shop as 
the goal, then most certainly they should be discouraged. A 
Spanish Romance, by Kjerulf, was sung with remarkable verve by 
Miss Eleanor Rees—a young lady who makes her fine voice the 
medium for the soul’s emotions, Of such stuff artists are made! 
The choral music, under the able direction of Mr William 
Shakespeare, was generally well rendered—the capital Madrigal 
“ Phoebus,” by Mr Kilvington Hattersley (student), receiving un- 
stinted care and attention. PENCERDD GWFFYN. 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 

The second of Mr John Boosey’s London Ballad Concerts was 
given at St James's Hall on Wednesday afternoon before an 
enormous audience. The artists were Mdme Carlotta Patti, 
whose singing of the “ Echo Song” (Eckert) and the “ Laughing 
Song” from Auber’s Manon Lescaut was again a triumph for this 
phenomenal vocalist (an encore in each case, after many recalls, 
being demanded and given) ; Miss Mary Davies, Mdme Antoinette 
Sterling ; Messrs Edward Lloyd, Maybrick, Barrington Foote, and 
Edward Levetus, each singing with their accustomed effect. The 
instrumental parts were most ably sustained by Mdme Norman 
Néruda and M. Vladimir de Pachmann. Mr Sidney Naylor 
accompanied in his usual artistic manner. The last concert before 
Christmas is announced for Wednesday evening next, the 5th 
inst., when the same artists will appear, and a crowded audience 
may be depended upon. 








BrussEts.—Les Huguenots has been revived at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, with Mdme Caron, who is becoming a great favourite, as 
Valentine. Mdlle Van Zandt will, in the latter half of January, 
appear four times, the operas being Mignon and Le Pardon de 
Ploérmel.—The Popular Concerts, under the direction of M. Dupont, 
will be, this season, four in number, and take place in the Thédtre 
de la Monnaie. They will not commence till the 6th or 13th 
January. Mendelssohn’s music to the @dipus Colonnos of Sophocles 
will be performed at the second concert, while the fourth will be 
devoted to Wagner’s Parsifal, 
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FRANCESCO SCHIRA. 
(From ‘the Lute.” ) 

By the lamented death of Signor Francesco Schira, the London 
world of music has lost a prominent figure, while the age loses a 
remarkably distinct personality. Those who knew him best are 
best aware of the talent of the musician, which was hidden from 
others by the excessively retiring disposition of theman. Although 
his pen was never idle—a fact to which an abundance of songs, &c., 
sufficiently testifies—Schira had all but withdrawn himself from the 
public, since the production of his cantata, The Lord of Burleigh, 
at Birmingham, in 1873. True, he wrote a little operetta, The 
Ear-ring, which was given several times semi-privately, and at the 
time of his death had just completed a two-act comic opera, in which 
he collaborated with Mr Desmond L. Ryan ; but his avocation as a 
professor of singing monopolized his busy moments, leaving only a 
scanty leisure to bestow upon his beloved art. Schira was no half- 
and-half friend; his heart went with his hand, and where he be- 
stowed his friendship he gave it enduringly. That he should have 
left no deeper record upon the page of time is partly attributable to 
the pride which prevented him from seeking notoriety. Did people 
want him, they knew where he was to be found—he would truckle 
to curry favour with no one. In a great measure this quality was 
regrettable, and unfortunately the art-world is the loser. How 
much work might not have been obtained from his ready pen, had 
he been solicited to write, it would be idle to conjecture. One 
brilliant London success might have changed his nature, but there 
can be little doubt that he keenly felt the cold silence of the world, 
and died a disappointed man. Schira loved and reverenced Men- 
delssohn as much as he hated Wagner, and was as free to express 
his opinions as to form them. The acme of absurdity was reached, 
for him, in the Ring des Nibelungen, where, to quote his own quaint 
phraseology—‘‘ dat Wagner bring a ‘ippopotamus to make sing a 
dooet”’—the “‘’ippopotamus”’ being, of course, our friend Fafner, 
the Worm. Poor Schira, he will be much missed, and his death 
undoubtedly leaves a blank in the array of noted artists of the time. 


—o——— 


MUSICAL SKETCHES. 
By H. E. D. 
No, 9.—TuHe Diary or a Youne VIOLINIST. 
“ Fiddler, forbear!” 
Taming of the Shrew (Act 8, sc. 1), 


Monday.—I have been and bought a violin to-day. I went with 
Mamma to the concert at St. James’s Hall last Monday, and was so 
delighted with Mdme Norman-Néruda’s playing that I at once 
decided to learn the instrument myself. Tom Wilkinson says its 
very easy and that he has a brother who can play the violin quite as 
well as Mdme Norman-Néruda, and can imitate on it the braying of 
a donkey, the mewing of a cat, and the bellowing of a bull in the 
distance. But what a lucky boyI am! I went into a shop and 
looked at some violins and selected one for which I paid fifteen 
shillings. When I brought it home I remembered what I had 
heard about people picking up by accident valuable old violins by 
the great makers, and that there was very often a label inside. So 
I brushed away some of the dust and what was my surprise and 
delight to find a little slip of paper with the words :— 

“ Andreas Guarnerius fecit Cremone 
sub titulo Sanctw Teresiw, 1650.” 
I got Pa to translate it for me. Tom Wilkinson says it must be a 
genuine one or the label wouldn’t be there. I have also bought a 
shilling ‘‘ Violin Tutor” and am going to begin practising to-morrow. 
I have just been reading all about Paganini, and mean to teach 
myself to play on one string in a few weeks, but not before I have 
thoroughly mastered playing on all four, Won’t Papa and Mamma 
be delighted to find me a great violinist. 

T'uesday.—Oh, haven’t I had alot of bother with that violin! I 
was all the morning trying to tune it but the strings would keep 
breaking every time I screwed them up. So I took the violin to the 
man that I bought it of, and it turned out that I had not been doing 
it right. He laughed when I said that I had been trying to tune 
the first string up to A, and said that they don’t go in’ octaves but 
in fifths. I have since looked at the Tutor and find he is quite 
right. No wonder I broke so many strings! I have been practising 








holding the instrument and bowing, and I never thought it was 
such — work, Why, what martyrs violinists must be, and yet 
it looks so graceful and easy and they seem so happy. I have got 
the cramp in my left arm, and I expect I shan’t be able to use m 
right arm to-morrow. My neck is awfully stiff, too. Tom din 
shall get used to it after a bit. 

Wednesday.—I am learning my scales now, but I don’t get on so 
fast as I expected. You have to beso particular where you put 
your fingers, and there’s n thing to guide you. Even half-an-inch 
difference will make quite «nother note, and when I begin the scale 
of G on the fourth string, I generally end on the first string in some 
other key altogether. I expect that’s because I don’t play quite in 
tune. Then there’s such a funny squeaking noise sometimes, which 
I think is the fault of the bow. Tom advised me to try candle 
grease instead of rosin, but I haven’t done so yet. 

Thursday.—I wish that dog wouldn’t make such a noise when I 
play the violin. What a pity it is that animals have no ears for 
music! But some men are just as bad. There’s that medical 
student next door ; he doesn’t like music himself, and wants to stop 
others from having it—like the dog in the manger. He says he'll 
give mea thrashing when he gets hold of me. Pooh! But I wonder 
whether he means it! I sha’n’t stop to please him, though. If he 
can’t appreciate such a beautiful instrument as the violin, it isn’t 
my fault. I have been practising the ‘‘ Blue bells of Scotland ” all 
day. It isn’t in the book, but I play it by ear, and I manage to 
get the right notes after a bit by sliding my fingers about until I 
come to them. I have given up using the Tutor now. I can't 
understand it a bit. I can’t make out what is meant by ‘‘positions” 
and ‘‘shifts.” I have to shift my position for nearly every note, 
and some of the notes on the G string I play with my thumb. I 
I can’t find anything in the Tutor about using the thumb. They 
must have forgotten it. In fact, it is a stupid book altogether. 

Friday.—There’s an old lady complaining, now, that I disturb her 
afternoon naps. She says she wouldn’t mind if I could play, but she 
can’t endure any longer the “ execrable noise” I make. Of course 
that’s all nonsense and humbug, for all to-day I have only been 
practising ‘‘Grandfather’s Clock,” on one string, and trying to 
imitate a donkey. Tom Wilkinson tells me it is not a bit like a 
donkey, but he says that if I call it an imitation of sawing it will do 
very well; so I have changed the name. Last night I had an 
inspiration, and wrote this piece of poetry, which Tom says is as 
good as Tennyson. I don’t caoe whether that’s true, because I 

on’t understand Tennyson : : 


I love to play the violin, 
And hear its sounds so sweet, 
It sweetly rests beneath my chin, 
My weary heart to greet. 


I cannot play it very well ; 
I have not learnt it long : 

And when I play, as you can tell, 
I get a little wrong. 


Those stupid folks who live next door 
They hate the violin ; 

But I will practise more and more 
My dear old violin. 


Saturday.—I have given up playing the violin. Someone told Pa 
to buy me a ‘‘mute,” but I dian't <now what to do with it, so I 
thought it must be to use instead of the bridge. But there were no 
notches, and the strings wouldn’t keep in their place, and all at once 
it gave way, and went down with such a bang. It loosened a piece 
of wood inside which I took out and threw away, and was told 
afterwards that it was the sound-post. When I was putting the 
mute up — I had an accident, and the top of the violin smashed 
right in, I took it to a man to have it mended, and he told me that 
it wasn’t worth repairing, and that it wasn’t a real Guarnerius at all. 
It was all a swindle, and the label wasa sham. He said there were 
hundreds and hundreds of them about. So I've given up playin 

the violin. Pa has promised to get me a lathe instead, or a box 0 
paints. I hate music ! 








Moscow.—The Philharmonic Society, under the direction of Peter 
von Schostakoffsky, will give this winter ten concerts. The first 
concert came off on the 6th ult., the vocalist being Mdme Schuch- 
Proska, and the pianist Vera Timanoff. The programme comprised 
among other things Mendelssohn’s Symphony in A minor. Both 
artists named, together with the conductor, were loudly applauded 
and repeatedly re-called. For the subsequent concerts the artists 
engaged include Mdme Lucca (three evenings), Maurice Dengre- 
mont, and Max Bruch. The society has 1,250 subscribers, and all 
the places are taken for the entire season. 
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THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY AT 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


The production of Donizetti’s great opera, Lucrezia Borgia, by 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company at the Tyne Theatre last evening 
may be regarded as one of the greatest successes Mr Rosa has ever 
achieved in Newcastle. The house was packed from floor to ceiling. 
Standing room was even difficult to obtain, and we have seldom 
seen a more brilliant or more fashionable assemblage. Lucrezia 
Borgia is a difficult opera to perform, The demands it makes upon 
both actor and singer are such that only artists of extraordinary 
calibre can render it acceptably ; while above all the chorus and 
orchestra should be in the highest state of efficiency. The latter 
are points that are always dealt with satisfactorily by Mr Carl 
Rosa. The chorus last night discharged their duties faultlessly— 
in the prologue especially their singing was beyond praise—and for 
the orchestra it is sufficient to say that they ably assisted in the 
rendition of the work. In regard to the principal vocalists the 
audience was not ag a The part of Lucrezia Borgia was 
taken by Mdme Marie Roze in a manner that aroused enthusiasm 
which found vent in frequent bursts of acclamation. It was in the 
title réle of this opera that the late Mdme Titiens made her last 
appearance on the operatic stage, and after seeing the performance 
of Mdme Roze last night, we can only point to her as the legitimate 
successor of this celebrated cantatrice. In Mdme Roze the qualities 
that go to make a great actress and a brilliant vocalist meet in 
happy combination. Gifted with a stately presence, a graceful 
figure, and facile charms that win approbation wherever she appears, 
added to tragic powers of no mean order, and a voice whose 
witchery, power, and sweetness thrills and entrances an audience, 
Mdme Marie Roze bids fair to scale the most ambitious heights in 
her profession, and to reach those eminences amongst which only 
singers like Patti, Tietjens, and Nilsson have been able to soar. 
We need single no special feature of Mdme Roze’s performance for 
particular eulogy ; the yer ace of the triumph she obtained 
was manifested in the enthusiastic plaudits and the showers of 
hen which greeted her at the close of each act.—Newcastle 

cho. 

niainsedl imei 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


It would hardly be correct to say that this building was crowded 
on Wednesday night, but it was full, and the term in this case 
implies a gathering of eight or nine thousand people. The attraction 
was Gounod’s sacred trilogy, The Redemption, on behalf of which 
the audience, through thejr numbers, spoke in eloquent terms, 
saying that the work is more than a “‘ nine days’ wonder,” and that 
it contains the elements of abiding popularity. How much of the 
public favour shown to Gounod’s oratorio springs from theme and 
how much from the music is hard to say, because we cannot very 
well separate the two as they stand here. No doubt Zhe Redemption, 
regarded as a work of art, is greatly indebted to its alliance with a 

rofoundly religious subject. We sometimes hear that the human 
intellect is withdrawing itself from every form of the supernatural, 
and the story may be true. But while this movement arrests 
attention, another, on an exactly contrary line, should not be over- 
looked. Against the rebellion of the intellect, faith and sentiment 
are protesting by intensifying themselves and even calling to their 
aid forms of mysticism as much at variance with what is termed 
the ‘ be pe of the age” as would be a revival of astrology. M. 
Gounod belongs to the men of faith and sentiment. His work is full 
of both, nor is the mystic element wanting, and the whole appeals 
to a large class, who find in it that which their nature approves as 
thoroughly congenial. But while this is true, Ze Redemption does 
not depend entirely upon its religiousness. We have tried again and 
again to demonstrate the fact, and need not seek once more to prove 
that which most people have agreed to acknowledge. 

Wednesday night’s performance was singularly good, above all in 
respect of the choruses, which were given in almost faultless style. 
The known excellence of the Albert Hall choir makes amateurs 
ready to believe the highest testimony concerning it. Our testimony 
now must be very high indeed. In point not only of intonation, 
precision, and other elementary forms of excellence, but of careful 
and truthful ‘‘reading,” with a view to emphasis and expression, 
Mr Barnby’s singers could hardly have done better. As far as they 
were concerned, the performance of Gounod’s music was the most 
finished in our experience, that at the Birmingham Festival not ex- 
— Unfortunately, nothing can be heard at its best in the 
Albert Hall, and the finest tours de force are half wasted in so many 
thousand cubic yards of space. The orchestra, well in hand and 
composed of capital players, ably supported the chorus; while in 
Mdme Albani, Miss Fenna, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr Maas, Mr Hil- 
ton, and Mr Santley, the solos had worthy exponents, upon whose 





efforts, however, we need not dilate, so familiar is the theme. There 
was one false note during the evening, the responsibility for which 
lies with the audience, who persistently applauded ‘‘ From Thy love 
as a Father ;” with Mdme Albani, who repeatedly acknowledged 
the applause, and with Mr Barnby, who consented to an encore. 
We have no desire to be hard upon concert-room customs, but surely 
The Redemption should go on uninterrupted by compliments, acknow- 


ledgments, and such like.—D. 7. 
————— 
UGO TALBOT. 


Dear Mr Eprror,—I have no doubt you will be surprised to hear 
from me after the report circulated in London ‘‘that I was dead.” 
I am sure my old friends will be glad to hear that ‘‘ J am a particu- 
larly solid and healthy Ghost.” I have been out here nearly two 
years, and am making a good steady income. Occasionally I make 
a concert-tour through the State of California and British Columbia, 
and up to the present have always returned to this little city, which 
I make my headquarters, with my banking account considerably 
increased. ; 

Since I have been here I have founded a Cathedral Choir, 
numbering thirty excellent voices. The particularly genial climate 
of California is good for singers. A full choral Cathedral service 
was never heard before in this remote part of the globe, and so 
popular has it become with people of all creeds that our church is 
crammed every Sunday. 

I have also established ‘‘The St John’s Philharmonic Club,” 
which is a great success, having 50 choral and 100 non-choral 
members. We have regular club rooms, handsomely furnished in 
the same style as London clubs. Twice a week the choral members 
meet to rehearse, and on the last Wednesday in every month we 
give a reception to our friends. I have taught them about forty of 
our old glees, part-songs, and madrigals, and am now busy initiating 
them into the mysteries of Handel’s Messiah, a work never hitherto 
heard of even by the parson. 

How is my dear old maestro, Schira?* I gave one of his part- 
songs at the last reception—‘‘ The Boatman’s Good-night ”—which 
met with a big success ; it is to be repeated next week. 

The people about here are wealthy, many of them being 
‘*ranchers,” (wheat-farmers) some of them have farms of twenty 
and thirty thousand acres. I have bought lately a wheat-ranch 
(farm) of 800 acres, which had this season a big harvest. It causes 
me little trouble, as I let it out to a farmer, who tills it, and I get 
one third of the net profits. My chief object in sending you this 
letter is to ask you to be so kind as to acquaint my friends, through 
your journal, that Iam anything but dead, but thriving in every 
sense of the word, and particularly happy considering I am a 
stranger in the land. ‘ 

Supply me regularly with the Musical World and the Musical 
Times and send me back numbers to read for my own personal 
gratification, as I feel I am sadly behind the times. With kindest 
regards to yourself and all old friends, yours very sincerely, 

Uco Taxzor. 

Stockton, California, 22nd October, 1883. 


[* Our correspondent will learn with regret that his esteemed 
master died on October the 15th, a week previous to the date of his 
letter. ] 


a Qe 


ALBERT HALL CONCERTS. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


Sir,—I am only too glad you have, in your number of Nov. 17th, 
called attention to the Philistinism of the greater portion of the 
refined (?) part of the audience, in coming late and leaving early, at 
these concerts, and to the still more intolerable nuisance of the 
“sotto voce” performances of the stewards and their wandering pro- 
pensities. The very persons who should be the guardians of order 
seem to find a pleasure in continually disturbing it, and I know of 
nothing more annoying than endeavouring to listen to the inspira- 
tion of genius on the one side, and, on the other, doing your utmost 
to turn a deaf ear to the loudly whispered trivialities in which these 
gentlemen indulge. Let us hope your rebuke will teach them to 
amend their ways,—Your obedient servant. 

‘‘Qne Tuine at A TIME.” 


London, 20th Nov. 1883. 








Letpsic.—This is the last season of the Gewandhaus Concerts in 
the old building, and the committee propose giving in the latter, 
before moving to the new and larger hall they have had erected, 
four concerts devoted to the entire scries of Beethoven's Symphonies. 
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FACTS IN FRAGMENTS. 

Nothing can be more gratifying to the lover of music than to 
visit St James’s Hall during the season of the “ Monday Popular 
Concerts.” ‘Those who tell us that England is not musical should 
turn their eyes round the hall half an hour before the concert 
commences. They will find unreserved seats occupied; the 
orchestra filled; and the top gallery, with the area, crammed 
with eager listeners. ‘These occupants do not pretend to belong 
to the world of fashion, but folk who pay their modest shilling 
and look happy for the rest of the evening. The sofa stalls are 
reserved for those who prefer full dress, and those who retain the 
same places for the series. When we recall the fact that these 
listeners are kept spell-bound for nearly two hours and a half, by 
fine instrumentalists, a singer, and an accompanist, the excellence 
of the quality of the entertainment cannot be doubted. 

M. de Pachmann, still keeping to his favourite, Chopin, gave, 
on November 19th, the Sonata in B flat minor with remarkable 
effect. The well-known “Marche Funebre” was marvellously 
rendered. The silence of the audience implied homage to a dis- 
tinguished player, Such wrapt attention is happily not unusual 
among English men and ladies, who in this manner pay honour 
to the art. 

The Promenade Concerts have come to anend. Have they 
been productive of good? I aim inclined to say yes, although the 
programmes have been made up of music repeated over and over 
again. An occasional novelty has broken the monotony. It must 
be apparent that to make programmes in some way varied every 
day for seven weeks is no light task. The special nights have 
been particularly successful, The last, on the 22nd November, 
could not fail to be attractive, as Mdme Sherrington, Mdme 
Sterling, Signor Foli, and Mr Sims Reeves appeared. The 
entrance of Mr Sims Reeves was the signal for one of those 
genuine bursts of applause that proves the greatness of his popu- 
larity. It was interesting to note how this large audience strained 
attention to hear every note of LBlumenthal’s “ Requital,” but 
the distinct articulation of the singer made the task comparatively 
easy. There were no hurried passages, nor was any part 
heightened by the natural excitement of singing before so large 
acrowd. ‘This is the secret that has preserved that sympathetic 
character, that purity of tone, which has made him famous for so 
long a time. A magnificent organ has been so tenderly treated 
as to retain all its fascinating sweetness. In “The Death of 
Nelson,” Mr Sims Reeves once more electrified his audience by 
his power, but he never sacrifices pureness of quality to loudness 
of notes. Such legitimate work is not unrecorded, and is hinted 
at now only in compliment to the singer, as well as to point out a 
lesson to coming vocalists. PuHosPHoR, 

ec Nee 


THE PRIMA DONNA’S HUSBAND. 

Without an agent or a husband, a prima donna would never get 
on; and happy is the prima donna who can combine the two in 
one, As arule, however, she requires the aid of two separate func- 
tionaries ; one to attend to her business matters, the other to accom- 
pany her on visits and excursions and to direct her household. The 
husband will sometimes, at the beginning of his career, attempt to 
de the work of agent. But he has probably been accepted for orna- 
ment rather than for use; and his endeavours to save his wife the 
percentage levied by the musical middle-man on her salary, are not 
necessarily attended by advantageous results. 

‘The ordinary agent is a man of business, which the prima donna’s 
husband perhaps is not, and by his superior acquaintance with the 
operatic market he is in a better position than the husband for 
knowing where the prima donna’s services are likely to be required, 
and in what quarter they will, in a commercial sense, be most highly 
valued. Sometimes, no doubt, a prima donna’s husband is a better 
hand at a scrittura than even the most practised agent. But such 
exceptions are rare. It is difficult, on the other hand, for the busi- 
ness agent to perform those higher agency duties which consist in 
judiciously nurturing and developing enthusiasm for the prima 
donna. The prima donna’s husband, if worthy of the name, is 
really nothing more than an agent of a superior kind. But he is a 
diplomatic agent, not a commercial one. 

The man destined by Fate or Fortune to become the husband of a 
prima donna may love her for many reasons: for her beauty, her 
talent, her money, or for all these gifts and acquirements together. 
Sometimes she has a temper, which must be taken into account. But 
there is no reason for supposing that, due allowance being made for 
little caprices which a right-minded prima donna’s husband will be 








only too pleased to have the opportunity of gratifying, her disposi 
tion is less charming than that of other charming women, whose 
lot it is to be fed with perpetual flattery. There are some women to 
whom praise, administered at fitting moments and of good quality, 
is positively beneficial. It is like water to a hydrangea. Besides, 
the prima donna may have an artistic ideal, keeping it constantly 
before her without ever attaining it ; and in that case the admira- 
tion lavished upon her will leave her unaffected by it. It will be 
like water to a duck’s back. It must be admitted, however, that, 
asa rule, the prima donna is capable of taking in any amount of 
adulation, and in the simplest, not to say grossest form, A prima 
donna of the second or third rank once asked a journalistic friend to 
write something about her. He excused himself on the ground that 
he had never studied the vocal art, and, worse still, had no technical 
vocabulary at his command. ‘‘ Never mind that,” she replied, ‘say 
that I sing wonderfully well, and that no one could possibly sing 
better. ‘That will be quite enough.” 

Now, the husband of this unaffected young woman, who knew so 
well what she wanted, and knowing it, went straight to the point, 
would, if he set any value on domestic peace and quiet, have been 
obliged, by some means or other, to get some such notification as the 
one on which she had set her heart placed publicly before the world, 
How would he set about it? If he understood his duty asa prima 
donna’s husband, he would have plenty of acquaintances on the 
press. But there are some newspaper offices at which the proprietor 
is all-powerful, and others at which the editor will not allow the 
proprietor in any way to interfere with him. Then there are editors 
who refuse to dictate to their critics, and there are even critics who 
refuse to be dictated to. The man who wields the pen is obviously, 
in the great majority of cases, the one to address, and the question 
then arises as to the best manner of addressing him. If the prima 
donna’s husband is new to his business, he will, perhaps, call him- 
self. If he possesses a moderate amount of tact, he will call with 
his wife ; and there have been instances in which he has allowed his 
wife to call alone, he himself remaining outside concealed in the 
brougham, (Qui trompe-t-on ici ? one may ask, with Figaro, in the 
last case. The critic without doubt. 

Almost the first care of a prima donna’s husband on arriving at a 
new capital should be to find out who are the most influential critics, 
which of them can with advantage be cultivated, and which, by 
reason of notorious surliness, or some similar defect, had better be 
left alone. But the prima donna’s husband who is well up to his 
work will find means to approach the critic, who piques himself on 
being inaccessible equally with the one who makes no effort to con- 
ceal his natural affability. There is danger even in a desire to be 
thought strong, 

When the date of the prima donna’s first performance has been 
fixed it will be for the husband to arrange about the bouquets, the 
wreaths, the garlands, and the re-calls, the preparation of an ad- 
dress, the unhorsing of the carriage in which the prima donna had 
intended to drive home, and, towards the end of the season, the 
presentation of a set of diamonds on the part of the subscribers. 
These manifestations of delight must, of course, be varied according 
to the custom of the country in which the prima donna is singing— 
for what would in one land provoke enthusiasm might in another 
cause nothing but laughter. A flight of doves, for instance, each 
dove bearing a streamer with a sonnet inscribed on it, might be very 
effective in Italy, but would not be appreciated in England. In 
Russia, a prima donna is seldom, after a great success, re-called less 
than a dozen times ; and the number amounts now and then to as 
many as twenty. ‘This, in England, would be simply tiresome. 
Bouquets, however, may be thrown at our operahouses in great pro- 
fusion ; and it is for the prima donna’s husband to see that the 
supply is adequate to the occasion. 

The custom of presenting a prima donna at the end of the season 
with a set of diamonds is by no means English ; and in London, 
where subscribers to the opera content themselves as a rule with 
admiring operatic divinities at a distance, such testimonials could 
not very easily be got up. For farces of this kind Russia is the 
classic Jand ; and there seems once to have been a period—before it 
had been found necessary to emancipate the serfs, and, in view of 
fresh loans, to publish the budget—when prima donnas performing 
at St Petersburgh did really bring away with them at the end of 
their engagements a considerable amount of jewellery, for which 
neither the prima donna herself nor the prima donna’s husband had 
been required to pay one copeck. Times, however, are changed, 
and the patrons of prima donnas with them; and the bouquets 
offered to the prima donna at the St Petersburgh opera-house (they 
are not thrown, but are passed from hand to hand until they reach 
the conductor, by whom ultimately they are presented in a direct 
manner) have now, as in other countries, to be sprinkled with water 
and freshened up, so that the night afterwards they may be offered 
again. Nor are the gifts of jewellery made quite so freely as of old. It 
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may be doubted whether, without the assistance of the prima donna’s 
husband, they would be made at all. It is on these occasions that 
the personage in question shows himself really invaluable. The season 
is drawing toaclose. Again and again at each succeeding performance 
has the prima donna been summoned before the curtain. The students 
have called upon her, and begged her acceptance of an album, in 
which they have inscribed their names—a genuine token of admira- 
tion this, though not perhaps intrinsically valuable. But the usual 
present of precious stones has not been made; and, if only for the 
sake of the newspapers, the prima donna’s husband has to see that 
it shall somehow or other be forthcoming. He has kept house well 
throughout the season. Not once has his charming wife had to 
complain that the dinner was improperly served, or the drawing- 
room insufficiently lighted. He has asked the right people to her 
table, and has forgotten no presentable person who has ever rendered 
her the slightest service. But all this will avail him nothing, if he 
allows her to return to Paris or to London without a tiara of dia- 
monds. He has suggested a necklace, and he is not quite sure that 
he will even be able to manage a brooch and ear-rings. But she will 
be content with nothing less than a tiara; and the worst of it is 
ba it must be offered to her spontaneously as a homage to her 
talent. 

However, the prima donna’s husband knows how to entertain ; 
and this has gained for him the reputation of being a good fellow. 
His conversation turns exclusively on the doings of his wife ; but 
as the guests are all in love with her, the subject, however old, is 
for them always new. Often he has attached to him a sort of toady 
and hanger-on, who, at the same time, plays the part of innocent 
lover to the wife. This mixture of courier and confidential friend 
can be counted upon for any sort of service; and on a particular 
evening, when the ladies have retired to the drawing-room, and the 
prima donna’s husband has gone to his own private apartment to 
get a brand of cigars which he can confidently recommend, the 
trusty dependent, the ‘‘ friend of the house,” rises and says that 
M, le Comte having fortunately left the room, the moment seems 
opportune for saying what he is sure is already on everyone’s lips. 
How perfectly the Countess has been singing this season! What a 
charming woman she is! What a good fellow her husband is! 
Why not show their appreciation of his hospitality and her genius 
by presenting her with some diamonds? The proposition is received 
with acclamation. Prince Ripnin puts down his name at once for 
a thousand roubles ; Count Popoff follows him with a like sum; 
General Monkievitch declares himself good for five hundred ; and 
old Baron Weezin cuts them all out by writing himself down for 
two thousand. When the husband at last returns—singing as he 
walks along the passage, so that he may take no one by surprise—a 
sufficient amount has already been subédelbed, and it is no use his 
protesting ; the thing is done. 

The next morning the jeweller has to be seen; and at an early 
hour he receives a visit from the prima donna’s husband, accom- 
panied by the faithful friend, Dourakoff by name, who, after setting 
the thing going is determined to carry it through. The Count 
knows how to order jewellery, and a pattern having been chosen, he 
gives explicit instructions as to the execution of certain details, and 
arranges with the jeweller as to what it is all to cost. The jeweller 
has had dealings with chamberlains and other high officials of the 
Court, and this has rendered him suspicious. He first made his 
money by buying at half their actual, and a twentieth part of their 
nominal worth the diamond snuff-boxes presented by the Czar to 
persons whom he had deigned to honour, and afterwards re-selling 
them for further presentation at twice their real value, and a 
fifth part of the value at which they would be charged to the 
Imperial treasury. ; 

‘Who will pay for the tiara ?” asks the jeweller. 

‘ es rg gentlemen whose names you see on this list,” replies the 
ount, 

“‘Not Prince Ripnin,” observes the jeweller, ‘‘for his name is 
already on my books for a large sum, and I find it impossible to get 
the money ; nor Baron Weezin, for the old gentleman cannot pay 
what he has lost at cards; nor Count Popoff, who never comes 
to St. Petersburgh except when his debts have forced him to quit 
Some more interesting capital.” When he sees the name of young 
Dourakoff who has put himself down for a large amount, the dealer 
in precious stonesfairly laughs. Then, after running hastily through 
the list of names ending in ‘‘off,” “ski,” ‘‘vitch,” and ‘‘in,” he 
says to the prima donna’s husband, “No, I am very sorry, but I 
really can’t. Unless, that is to say, you like to give me your 
acceptance for the entire amount.” 

= Of course,” responds the the prima donna’s husband. 

And you remember that the bill for last year’s present of dia- 
monds was never ge Why not have them reset?” 
deve” would be recognized; the St. Petersburgh public is so 
er, 


? 








At last it is arranged that the gift of the previous year shall be 
returned, and its value allowed in the bill for the new one; and on 
the occasion of the prima donna’s benefit the diamond tiara is, amid 
general enthusiasm, presented to her on the stage in the name of 
Prince Ripnin, Count Popoff, Baron Weezin, Captain Dourakoff, 
and the subscribers in general. 

There have been examples of prima donnas’ husbands who had 
ended by persuading themselves that they could replace their wives 
at rehearsals, and who have not only paid visitsin the prima donna’s 
name, but have stopped at home to ‘‘receive” in lieu of her. One 
— donna’s husband is reported to have carried this species of in- 

atuation so far as to offer to sit for his wife’s portrait. But even 

the most modest of prima donnas’ husbands will, in speaking of his 
wife’s engagements and performances, say ‘‘ we” when he ought to 
say ‘“‘she.” ‘*‘ We have now thirty characters in our repertoire ;” 
““we are getting up the part of Elsa;” ‘‘ we had a great success 
last night,” are phrases the like of which are continually in the 
mouth of every prima donna’s husband. 

There are prima donnas’ husbands of a very different type from 
that which I have hitherto sought to depict ; men who, instead of 
accepting their position and doing their best for their wives, live 
upon their earnings without making any effort towards increasing 
them, and too proud to perform the honourable duties of shawl- 
bearer, to which those who are not married to the prima donna 
eagerly aspire, make a point of never being seen in public with her. 
Sometimes a prima donna’s husband of this class loses his wife’s 
money at the gambling table, or, under the pretence of being a 
gambler, dissipates it in a manner still less excusable. 

In former days the prima donna seldom took the trouble to get 
married. It scarcely seemed worth while. Nor did eligible candi- 
dates for her hand present themselves so plentifully as they do now. 
There was a prejudice against her which kept her out of society, 
and by doing so rendered the continuance of this prejudice less 
groundless than it otherwise might have been. The origin of it was 
doubtless that feeling to which Dr Johnson gave coarse expression, 
when he described an actor as ‘‘a fellow who shows himself for a 
shilling,” and which caused a fastidious Frenchman to wonder how 
ballet dancers could “exhibit to a thousand persons what was 
usually reserved for only two or three.” At present, the poor 
prima donna has scarcely made a successful first appearance, when 
she is at once assailed from all quarters with offers of marriage. 
Sometimes, indeed, her singing master, recognizing her talent 
beforehand, snaps her up ere she has had an opportunity of dis- 
playing it in public. If she has escaped her singing master, the 
manager is probably lying in wait for her with an engagement not 
for a stipulated number of years, but for life. 

The social position of a prima donna, as long as she remains single, 
extends over so much ground that it is really undefinable. After- 
wards it is regulated to some extent by the status of her husband. 
Wherever she is invited, he of course must be asked ; and unless he 
be a man of considerable standing, he runs the risk of being looked 
upon as no better than the husband of a professional beauty. In 
view at once of her art and of her happiness, she cannot perhaps do 
better than marry a leading member of her own profession. No one 
can wish her to become the wife of some titled or untitled 
millionaire, who will be egotistical enough to withdraw her from 
the stage. Such persons are not prima donnas’ husbands ; they are 
simply men who have married prima donnas. But let us not blame 
them, nor, above all, envy them. Let us reflect, rather, that though 
it is not given to every man to have a prima donna for a wife, yet 
every man may and ought to, make his wife his prima donna, and 
not only prima, but moreover sola ed assoluta. 

H. SurHERLAND EpWARDs. 








Mr Ricuarp HorrMann, son of the veteran professor, Mr R. 
Andrews, of Manchester, who, by-the-bye, attained his 80th year 
last week (Thursday, Nov. 22), has been doing good service to 
musical art in America, where he isnow firmly established. Atasotrée 
and matinée given by him to the pupils of Miss Porter's establish- 
ment, Farmington,Conn. (100 miles from New York), Mr Hoffmann 
played, among other classical compositions, Beethoven’s Sonata, 
for pianoforte alone, Op. 69, and his quartet in F minor, Op. 95, 
as well as Schumann’s quartet in Ei flat, Op. 47, and Schubert's 
Trio in E flat, Op. 100, his coadjutors being Messrs R. Arnold and 
P. Faerber (violin), F. Hemmann (viola), and E. Schenck (violon- 
cello). Besides these, Mr. Hoffmann gave pieces by Bach, Men- 
delssohn, &c., winning genuine approbation and unanimous 
demands for repetitions of the last named, when he substituted a 
Lied ohne Worte, by Mendelssohn, and a new and charming com- 
position of his own, entitled ‘‘ Solitude.” 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-SIXTH SEASON, 1883-84. 


DrrEcToR—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 








THE NINTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 3, 1883, 
To commence at Eight o’clock precisely, 


Programme, 

Part I.—Quartet, in A flat, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello, 
first time (Hubert Parry)—Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Mdme Norman-Néruda, 
MM. Straus and Piatti; Song, ‘‘ Penitence” (Beetnoven)—Miss Ambler ; Prelude 
and Fugue, in G minor, for pianoforte alone (Bach)—Miss Agnes Zimmermann. 

Part II.—Quartet, in B flat, Op. 76, No. 4, for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello (Haydn) —Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti; Song, 
**Zuleika” (Mendelssohn)—Miss Ambler ; Trio, in D minor, No. 2, for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello (Mozart)—Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Mdme Norman- 
Néruda, and Signor Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 





SATURDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 1, 1883, 
To commence at Three o’clock precisely. 
Programme, 

Sextet, in B flat, Op. 18, No. 1, for two violins, two violas, and two 
violoncellos (Brahms)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Straus, Zerbini, 
Pezze, and Piatti; Song, ‘‘ Wanderlied ” (Schumann)—Mr Santley; Sonata, in 
B minor, Op. 58, for pianoforte alone (Chopin)—M., Vladimir de Pachmann ; 
Song, ‘* Medje” (Gounod)—Mr Santley; Quartet, in G minor, for pianoforte, 
violin, viola, and violoncello (Mozart)—M. Vladimir de Pachmann, Mdme 
Norman-Néruda, Herr Straus, and Signor Piatti, 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 


DEATH. 
On November 28th, at 21, Boyson Road, Camberwell, Joseru 
Horton, late musician, in his 78th year. Australian and American 
papers please copy. 
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CHERUBINI. 
(Continued from page 738. ) 


A few weeks after his daughter left, and when she was in- 
stalled in the bosom of her new family, Cherubini sent her the 
following pretty letter, written in French, but enameled with 
Italian words : 

‘* The 5th February, 1830. 

“Despite the little partiality that I have for letter writing, I 
cannot, my dear, good Zénobie, allow the letter which your mother 
has written to go off without adding a few lines to it. I owe an 
answer to that which you sent me from Marseilles ; I owe, also, your 
husband another ; what a number of debts I have to pay, if I would 
not die insolvent! I must confess to you, however, that I am dis- 
heartened by the state of the weather, for, since the day of your 
departure, it has not, I may say, thawed.* A time, however, I 
hope will come, when, plucking up courage again with the fine 
days, supposing they ever return, I shall no longer be so idle nor so 
torpid in giving vent to my tender affection. 

‘*So, then, there you are, my dear child, surrounded by varied 
objects new to you, by the solicitude and attention of those whose 
acquaintance you make, and notably by your cousin Nesti, who, 
besides his merit, is the best of men.¢ I see you at the Pergola and 
al Cocomero,* in all the streets of my town, and I should see you, 





* The winter of 1829-1830 was terribly severe, 
¢ N:sti was a nephew of Cherubini’s, and a son of a sister who died on the 
8th March, 1826. From 1820, down to her death, Cherubini allowed her an 


annua! pension of 500 frances, 
¢ Two t! cats in Flerence. 








if you remained in Florence till the last days of the carnival, I 
should see you, I say, in bautta ai festini della Pergola, § and walking 
sotto gli Uffizei.|| You will swim in pleasure, that is to say : if your 
husband’s health improves, for otherwise . . . nota bit of it. 
Se spasseggiando per Firenze,§ you are anxious to know the house 
in which I was born, learn that it is the 3rd on entering 
from the via delle Carrette in via Fiesolana, as you turn to the left 
from the former into the latter. My house is almost opposite 
a garden at the corner of via delle Carrette. I think that, as my 
father bought the house after I left Florence, and had it rebuilt, it 
no longer looks the same as when I was born; but this has not 
changed its site, and Nesti, who knew it, will tell you what it was 
like then, supposing you go tosee the place of my cradle ** with him. 

‘*T will not speak to A pe about your accident of the torrent, nor of 
the fright I experienced at the false news of the yellow fever being 
in Pisa, for your mother must have spoken to you on these subjects 
in her letters ; I will only say that I thank heaven you all escaped 
the danger which nearly proved fatal (I still shudder to think 
of it), and that the pretty little peasant-girl reached Genoa in 
safety. tt 

‘*Farewell, my dear Zénobie, I embrace you very tenderly, as well 
as your husband, whom I greatly love, but whom I shall no longer 
love the instant I learn he does not render you happy, which will 
never be the case, I hope. Embrace, also, my nephew and sua 
moglie.tt Give my compliments to Mr Compagni and Mr Ricci, 
when you see him. Adieu. Your affectionate father and on 

eé . a 


The next letter was addressed by Cherubini to his son-in-law, 
thanking the latter for something he had sent. It is more 
familiar in tone than the preceding letters, and Cherubini adopts 
the practice of “ thou-ing and thee-ing” M. Rosellini ; 

“27th April, 1831. 

‘*My Very Dear Son.§§—Before everything else, if I have not 
answered your letter of the 23rd February last, the delay in the 
arrival of the case is the cause, because I put off replying till the 
moment it reached Paris, in order to economize a letter. SE. how- 
ever, I had supposed it would be so long coming, I should certainly 
have acted differently. 

‘*So, the famous case arrived the day before yesterday, at the 
moment we were about to sit down to dinner. You may easily con- 
ceive that we had scarcely finished before we incontinently opened 
it, and I undertook the task of taking out, all alone, the different 
objects of art one by one. They were all in excellent condition, 
except the pianorino” (?) ‘intended for Clémentine, which was all 
smashed, On seeing this, the poor girl was sadly distressed and 
began crying. But what is to be done, as the misfortune is without 
remedy? The Venus, being well wrapped up, was not fractured in 
the least. It is a beautiful little statue, and I put it directly under 
a glass shade, Up to the present, I have tasted only the caviar ; it 
has not suffered from its long journey, and I found it very good. As 
yet, I have tasted neither the mosciamo||||, nor the potturga” (2), 
nor the aleatico€4, so I cannot tell you how I like them. Nothing 
now remains for me to do, my dear Hippolyte, but to return you a 
thousand and again a thousand Sana for the beautiful and good 
things you have sent me so gracefully ; but what made a far more 
lively impression upon me was the hope, with which, however, I 
cannot flatter sonal. of seeing and embracing you, Zénobie, and 
Ida, before long. I earnestly desire your hope may not prove 
deceptive ; but, as I was not born lucky, I am afraid this satisfac- 
tion will not fall to my lot. 

‘‘T will not talk to you about the state of political matters in 
France ; the newspapers which reach you keep you regularly in- 
formed as to how they stand. You will have learnt from your wife 





“In a domino, at the Pergola balls.” 

|| The Palace of the Offices, which is one of the marvels of Florence, and 
contains one of the finest museums in the world. 

G ‘If, when walking about Florence. . . .” 

** Cherubini writes “ berceaut ” instead of “ berceau.”—TRANSLATOR. 

+t This is an allusion to a dramatic incident, of which Mdme Rosellini and 
her party were nearly the victims, as they were going from Toulon to Genoa. 
A wave from the sea (the weather was something horrible) dashed over the 
road, violently capsizing the coach, and precipitating it into a ravine, in the 
midst of a furious torrent, in which the travellers were near perishing. They 
escaped, however, with the fright, but Mdme Rosellini, drenched to the skin, 
had to change her garments for a peasant-girl's costume, in which she reached 
Genoa, 

tt “ His wife.” 

§§ This letter is in Italian. 

|||] Cured tunny. 

4 A peculiar kind of Tuscan wine. 
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a thousand other things which mine mentions in the letters she fre 
quently writes to her daughter ; it is useless, therefore, to fill this 
letter with things already, perhaps, known to you. I beg you to 
present my respects to your father and mother, who take such care 
of Zénobie. Give my compliments to your uncle and Ferdinand ; 
the latter, I am sorry to say, seems long to have forgotten me. My 
wife and I embrace you tenderly, as we do, also, our daughter. 
Continue to love me, my dear son.—Your affectionate father, 
‘*L, CHERUBINI.” 

I find one more letter addressed to M. Rosellini, and written 
during the terrible invasion of cholera which appalled and deci- 
mated Paris in 1832. As far as he himself was concerned, 
Cherubini was in no way alarmed by the presence and effects of 
the scourge. He speaks of it with the coolness and impassibility 
of a medical man, applying to questions of hygiene the same 
method he practised in questions of art ;— 

‘* Paris, 1st May, 1832.*** 

Just as you took advantage of Eugéne Leroux’s departure for 
Paris to send me your dear, charming letter, I, also, profit by his 
return to Pisa to send you this one from myself. Such is the reason 
of my deferring to answer you. I have prepared this letter before 
he leaves, not knowing exactly what day he will start. He has 
fixed his departure for next Thursday, the 3rd inst, but he may, 
very possibly, be delayed. 

‘* Let us now come, my dear son, to the twelve silk handkerchiefs 
have so obligingly and generously sent me. I say generously, 

ecause I am thoroughly convinced that you have made up a little 
story regarding their price; but as I do not wish to urge the con- 
trary, in order that I may not drive you to further falsehoods, I will 
not expatiate any more on the subject,-contenting myself, so as not 
to make you angry, with returning you a thousand thanks, at the 
same time assuring you that I have found the said handkerchiefs 
very handsome, and excellent in quality. 

“Now let us talk about the cholera morbus. It reached 
Paris with extreme violence, and what created great surprise was 
that it leaped from London to Paris without attacking any inter- 
mediate part of France. Had it been contagious, it would have 
made its way hither step by step, first infecting the places on the 
coast. The medical faculty prognosticated last winter its arrival 
here at the beginning of spring, and the disease arrived punctually 
at the epoch named by them. ihe malady is of two kinds: virulent 
cholera and cholerine. Both are curable; the former, if taken in 
time ; the second, easily. Stupor; fear ; excess, no matter of what 
sort ; bad state of the body, owing to the want of -cleanliness ; and 
neglect of taking care of one’s self in time, have occasioned many 
attacks and deaths. On the other hand, the number of both goes 
on decreasing every day. A proof that the malady has scarcely ever 
been communicated to anyone of all who have waited on the patients 
is that among them the number of deaths has constantly remained 
inferior, and very greatly so, to that of cures. I cannot, therefore, 
understand how it happens that in Italy people believe the cholera 
to be contagious, and that the doctors here have said, in order not to 
alarm the noe that it is only epidemic, when experience proves 
that it really isso. No medical man has died yet of it; if this accident 
has happened to some of them, it was caused by over-fatigue and 
not by the disease, for the poor doctors, are, as the saying goes, sur 
les dents, night and day. Make yourselves easy, therefore ; do not 
be frightened if by chance the cholera should pay you a visit, while 
it has still a taste for travelling about and likes to see new countries. 
— be clean ; without giving up your ordinary way of life, be 
moderate ; do not go out of an evening ; do not drink liqueurs ; let 
your rooms have a great deal of air, scattering chlorine about in the 
daytime ; but not at night, where you sleep, because it is hurtful to 
the chest. Be of good cheer, therefore, and, above all, do not be 
ee 

‘* Adieu, my dear Hyppolyte. Present my greetings to all your 
amiable family. Embrace tenderly dear Zénobie for me. I embrace 
you equally, assuring you of the alfection and friendship with which 
I am from the bottom of my heart, your very affectionate father, 

‘*L, CHERUBINI.” 

The following letters are addressed to Mdme Rosellini. 
Cherubini wrote to tell her about her mother, who had paid her 
tribute to the reigning malady, but, after having been grievously 
ill, was now on the way to recovery : 

“ Paris, 1st July, 1832. 

“* As my Salvador has gone to dine to-day in the country, I have 
stopped at home to write to you, which I do with a great deal of 
plorene, my good and dearly beloved daughter, more especially as 

have only very re-assuring news to give you about the health of 





**® This letter is in Italian, 





your dear mother, seeing that she is progressing towards con- 
valescence, which, though it may be long, will sa in her perfect 
cure. Her stomach, shattered by a strict diet for more than a 
month, must be restored gradually, and the strength she will gain 
from this source will give her back all that of which the disease, the 
want of nourishment, and the fact of being confined to her bed, 
deprived her. However, all danger is past, and the doctor even said 
there never was any. But your poor mother suffered fearfully ! 
Nervous attacks, pains in the stomach, insomnia, &c. Thank God, 
however, everything will now improve. Make yourself easy about 
her, my dear Zénobie, for we are so ourselves, I frankly assure 


you. 

‘In the midst of all this, I am delighted to know you are well; I 
too, am well, despite the cholera. There is something we have not 
told you up to the present moment in order not to increase your 
alarm, and that is: that your mother’s illness was an attack of 
nervous cholerine, for her symptoms were not precisely those ex- 
hibited in individuals attacked by ordinary cholerine. But there 
are so many different sorts of the latter, that your mother at last 
had an attack. We can tell you this at present, as all fear is 
dissipated ; there is nothing more to be done now but to have 
patience. Adieu, my dear girl; I embrace you very tenderly, as I 
do, likewise, our dear Hippolyte. Your affectionate seat 5 wi 

‘*Your mother will take the pen and write you a few words. 

‘* As I have been always in bed for the last thirty-three days, and 
cannot yet eat, you will easily believe my strength is nuli; I am 
beginning, however, to get better. But farewell ; my head requires 
it. I love and embrace you, my dear children. I received your 
letter of the 20th yesterday. Write to me often, it is my only 


delight.” 
(To be continued. ) 
es 
A NEW CHRONICLE. 


Eduard Strauss, conductor at the Imperial Balls, opens his 
coming concert season with something which will, undoubtedly, 
greatly interest the Viennese: “ A Chronicle of Dance-Music in 
Vienna for the last 120 years.” It will contain specimens of the 
dance-music performed since the reign of Maria Theresa at the 
Imperial balls at the Redoute, as well as at the most popular 
places of public amusement, such as the “ Mehlgrube” (now the 
Hétel Munsch), the Apollosaal, the house known as “ bei der 
Birn,” &c. From the date mentioned above, dance-music has 
played so prominent a part in the social life of Vienna that Herr 
Strauss’s “ Chronicle” will illustrate, musically, a period of old 
Viennese history, and, moreover, the most jovial and joyous 
period of it. Among the composers are some of the greatest 
masters, such as Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Hummel, Moscheles, 
&e., who did not consider it beneath their dignity to devote their 
powers to the gay capital’s love of dancing. Many of the com- 
positions written by these masters for the Court Balls had fallen 
into total oblivion, and have not been recovered by Herr Strauss 
till after years of active and persevering research in libraries and 
record-offices. In addition to these works, the “ Chronicle” will 
contain, in chronological order, specimens of the most popular and 
favourite dance-composers from 1760 to 1883, illustrating the 
development of this particular kind of music during that period 
in the Austrian capital. Prominent among these specimens 
are Joachim Héllmayr’s “ Lindlers,” and his “ Ecossaise” of the 
time of the Congress, from which two kinds of dance there 
subsequently sprang the “Zepper-Polka,” “ Polka Tremblante,” 
and “ Schottische ;” then there will be Wilde’s popular “ Fopp- 
landler,” and the “ Favourite-Landler,” the composers of which 
are not known, from 1808 to 1830. Of the classic writers, so to 
speak, of Viennese dance music, Joseph Launer will be represen- 
ted by five pieces, including the “ Steierische Tanze;” then 
comes Johann Strauss (the father), also with five pieces, among 
them being his first waltz, ‘‘ Die Tauberin,” and his last minuet, 
written in 1885; Johann Strauss (the son) with the “Sinn- 
gedichte”—his first production—the “Schone blaue Donau,” the 
“Rosen aus dem Siiden.” etc.; Joseph Strauss with three 
compositions, and Eduard Strauss with the same number, one 
being the “Doctrinen Waltz,” and another the “Wien iiber 
Alles” Quick Polka. The “Chronicle” will contain, also, speci- 
mens of Michael Pammer, Philip Fabrbach (the father), represen- 
ted by the waltz, “ Schwarzblattln.” Ludwig Morelly, Ballin, Joseph 
Kaulish, August Lanner, Haag, Fuchs, Jeschks, and Ziehrer, the 
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last contributing the “ Blumengeister.” Philip Fahrbach, jun., 

will wind up the list. ‘This “‘Chronicle” will, in fact, be a musical 

panorama of dancing Vienna from the tie-wig period down to 

the present day. ScHiuss ZUMSTEEG. 
ae ene 


LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

On Thursday afternoon the General Committee of the Leeds 
Musical Festival met in the Mayor’s Room when the report was 
read by Councillor Spark, Hon. Sec. The total income had been 
£10,287, and expenditure £7,687, leaving a balance of £2,600-- 
£271 more than last festival. It was resolved that the balance for 
the medical charities be divided amongst the infirmary dispensary 
and hospital for women and children. £650 will be added to the 


reserve fund, which now reaches £1,000. 
—_0o-—— 
CONCERTS. 

Crystat Patace.—The first section of the twenty-eighth series 
of Saturday afternoon concerts is nearly completed, but three more 
remaining to be given this year. Last Saturday’s programme in- 
cluded the first performance here of a Concerto for the violoncello 
composed by Herr Karl Reinecke. The composer has long been 
distinguished as an excellent pianist and also as the author of many 
musical compositions of high merit in various forms of the art. He 
is likewise eminent as the conductor of the renowned Gewandhaus 
concerts at Leipzig. The work now referred to is classed as Op. 82, 
and will, no doubt, be welcomed by violoncellists, for whom there is 
but a comparatively limited supply of concertos calculated for the 
public display of great executive skill. The composition introduced 
at Saturday’s concert consists of three movements—an Allegro 
Moderato in D minor; a Romance (Andante con moto) in G, minor 
and major ; and a final Allegro Vivace in D major. Although the 
several themes are not very striking in themselves, they are treated 
with practised skill, the orchestral surroundings being varied and 
effective ; and the passages for the solo instrument are written with 
a thorough knowledge of its capabilities that affords frequent oppor- 
tunities for the player to manifest his command over all kinds of 
executive difficulties. As a composition, the graceful romance and 
the spirited finale were the most effective portions of the Concerto, 
the solo portions of which were very skilfully played by Herr A. 
Fischer, who made his first appearance here on Saturday. This 
gentleman possesses a free, although not very powerful tone, a 
flexible bow-arm, and assured execution on the finger-board. He 
made a very favourable impression, both in his rendering of the 
Concerto and of two smaller pieces—a transcription of a Nocturne 
by Chopin, and a Tarantella of the player's own composition. The 
remaining instrumental music consisted of the overture to Der 
Freischiitz, Schubert’s uncompleted Symphony in B minor, and the 
characteristic ballet-music from Mr Mackenzie’s successful opera, 
Colomba, produced by the Carl Rosa Opera Company at Drury Lane 
Theatre last April. The vocal music was contributed by Miss Mary 
Davies, who sang with much refinement the cavatina for Euryanthe 
in Weber's opera so named, and two of Mr Cowen’s graceful draw- 
ing-room songs.—Next Saturday’s concert will consist of a repeti- 
tion of Berlioz’s Messe des Morts (Requiem). This remarkable work 
was produced at the Crystal Palace—for the first time in England— 
near the close of the previous series of concerts. A second hearing 
of this elaborate composition will afford an opportunity for many 
who missed the first occasion, and are unacquainted with the music, 
to form a judgment on one of the most extraordinary efforts of one 
of the most remarkable composers of modern times.—D. N. 

Tue Covent Garden Promenade Concerts closed a remarkably 
successful season last Saturday night, when a very attractive pro- 
gramme was prepared for the benefit of Mr W. F. Thomas. ‘The 
past week’s proceedings also included two other specialities—the 
last classical night and the last ‘‘special grand night.” On the 
former occasion the orchestral selection included the overtures to 
Oberon and A Midsummer Niyht’s Dream and other interesting 
pieces, Miss Amina Goodwin, a clever young pianist, having 
produced a highly-favourable impression, notwithstanding her 
nervousness, by her performance of a minuet, gavotte, and musette 
by Joachim Raff and unaccompanied solos. Vocal pieces contri- 
buted by Mdme Enriquez, Miss A. Larkcom, and Mr W. Clifford 
and orchestral music of a popular kind, made up an interesting and 
varied concert. The “‘ special grand night ” included the attractive 
feature of Mr Sims Reeves’s co-operation, the announcement of 
which drew, 4s In previous instances, an enormous and overflowing 
audience. The great tenor sang, with his invariable success, 





Blumenthal’s well-known song ‘“‘ The Requital,” which was voci- 
ferously redemanded—a result that called forth a protest from Mr 
Gwyllym Crowe, the conductor. The practice of encoring is one 
that should be refrained from by all considerate people, and should 
be systematically resisted by all public artists. The impression 
produced by a second performance following close on the first, is 
never so great as in the previous instance, and the demand for a 
repetition is an injustice, inasmuch as it is a requirement of more 
than is contracted for. Mr Reeves also sang ‘“‘The Death of 
Nelson,” which has been given by him so often that no fresh com- 
ment can be necessary as to the singer’s exceptional declamatory 
power. It is needless to specify other features of the concert 
referred to, which included effective orchestral performances and 
vocal pieces contributed by Mdme Lemmens Sherrington, Signor 
Foli, and Mr Barrington Foote.—D. N. 


Futuam.—A most agreeable concert, the fourth of a series, was 
given on Tuesday evening at St Peter’s Schoolroom, Fulham, which 
attracted a very full audience. The concert commenced with 
Haydn’s Trio in E minor, capitally played by Miss Cheyne (a young 
pianist, lately a student in the Berlin Conservatoire), Mr N. Mori 
(violin), and Mr Shakespeare (violoncello) ; Mr John Larkins sang 
E. J. Loder’s ‘‘ Diver” (encored), ‘‘The Boatswain’s Story,” and, 
with Miss K. Sainsbury, a duet from Donizetti’s Marino Faliero 
(encored); Mr Richard Evans, a young tenor singer with a fine 
robust voice, gave “Tom Rowling,” and a song by Balfe, both of 
which he repeated. Miss Smart and Miss K. Sainsbury sang a 
couple of ballads most gracefully, Mr Brook Meares delighted the 
audience with one of W. V. Wallace's beautiful songs (encored), his 
singing indeed never gave greater pleasure than on the occasion under 
notice. Miss Cheyne played Weber’s Polonaise and Liszt’s arrange- 
ment of airs from Rigoletto (encored), and Mrs Money (an amateur) 
recited, with due ‘‘emphasis and expression,” ‘‘The Legend of 
Alderney ” and “St Anthony's Temptation.” Mr Shakespeare gave 
a violoncello solo most artistically, and Miss Cheyne and Mr N. 
Mori accompanied the singers with effect, The concert was alto- 
gether a great success. 


Mr Atzsert Lowe.—This gentleman, the talented organist of the 
Aquarium, gave a concert at the Kensington Town Hall on Tuesday 
evening last. The programme was composed principally of popular 
songs, though its leading features were the instrumental performances 
of Mr William Buels and his sister, Miss Marian Buels. The former 
is the head of the Kensington School of Music, in which Mr Albert 
Lowe and Miss Buels are active and eflicient professors. Mr 
William Buels is well known in orchestral circles as a first class 
violoncellist, and upon such occasions as the present as a soloist, his 
sister also enjoying high local repute as a pianist of wide and varied 
accomplishment. The programme on Tuesday evening opened with 
Chopin’s violoncello and pianoforte duet, ‘‘La Gaite,” played by 
these two excellent artists with brilliant effect, their subsequent solos 
being Litolffs ‘‘Spinnlied,” and Popper's ‘‘ Tarantelle,” each well 
calculated to exhibit the finished technical attainments no less than 
the clear musical intelligence of the two players. The vocalists were 
Miss Carlotta Elliott (who appeared in lieu of Malle Jose Sherrington, 
absent by reason of a domestic bereavement); Miss Marion Burke 
an acceptable singer of Behrend’s pretty song ‘‘ Daddy ;” Mr 
Bernard Lane, who gave a graceful and expressive version of 
Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Message”; Mr Walter Joy, in whom may be recog- 
nized a tenor of promise ; Mr Edward Grime, who sang Mr Albert 
Lowe’s ‘‘ Stormy Petrel ” with all the necessary dramatic amplitude ; 
and Mr Thurley Beale.—H. 


Mr R. Rickarp and Mr A. Collard are giving a series of interesting 
pianoforte and flute recitals at the Grosvenor Gallery. At the 
third recital Messrs Rickard and Collard played several pieces, both 
solo and concertante, with much effect ; and in a trio for two flutes 
and pianoforte, by Kuhlau, the concert-givers were associated with 
Miss C. Cardigan, a lady flautist, who also made a very favourable 
impression by her performance of a solo by Briccialdi. There were 
likewise prwessapes duets, rendered by Mr Rickard and Mr Waley, 
and vocal pieces contributed by Miss C. Myers. 


Mrs ALex. MELVILLE’s conversazione at Gloucester Gate, on 
Thursday evening, November 22, was brilliantly and fashionably 
attended. Mrs Melville’s beautiful paintings were most artistically 
arranged, the centre of attraction being the ‘‘Ten Virgins” of the 
parable, upon which Mrs Melville has lavished so much time and 
artistic skill. The musical “honours” were entrusted to Miss 
Lillie Albrecht, who gave a charming transcription of a Lied by 
Schumann, her own new “ Gigue and Gavotte ” (just published) a 
‘*Grand Galop de Concert,” and a brilliant Fantasia on ‘Scotch 
Melodies” (J. S.) These pieces, rendered with finished execution 
and refined touch, were warmly received.’ Mdlle Eugénie Masset 
(pupil of Manuel Garcia) sang ‘‘ O mio Fernando,” and ‘I dreamt I 
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dwelt in Marble Halls” with pleasing execution. This young singer 
possesses a clear mezzo-soprano voice, and has evidently studied in a 
good school.—( From a Correspondent. ) 

Mr Istpore DE Lara gave a “ Vocal Recital ” on Tuesday morn- 
ing, at Steinway Hall, introducing two of his new compositions, a 
romanza, ‘‘ Sui monti,” and a lyric by Clement Scott, entitled ‘‘Last 
Night.” He also gave his ‘‘ Oriental Serenade,” and a ballad, 
‘Only a Song.” Mr de Lara introduced as well some new songs by 
Signor Tosti with effect, together with a composition by Attilio 
(T’amo”); an old English song, dated 1667, ‘‘ Here’s a health 
unto his Majesty ;” ‘‘An old Wreath,” by Caracciolo ; Gounod’s 
“ Medjé;” and Faure’s ‘‘ Les Myrtes sont fiétris.’”’ Miss Louise 
Willes varied the programme by reciting ‘The Huguenots” (a poem 
on Millais’ picture), ‘‘ Mary Queen of Scots,” by H. J. Bell, and 
Ethel Arden’s ‘‘Our Folks.” Signor Caracciolo accompanied, and 
the room was crowded. 

By spirited action and creditable achievement the Highbury 
Philharmonic Society has won a distinguished place among 
suburban musical institutions. So much was to be expected. The 
large middle-class districts of Highbury and Canonbury abound in 
means for the sustenance of such a body, and, as with every like 
case, only a professional musician of eminence is needed to direct 
energy and develop resources. The Highbury Philharmonic 
Society enjoys the good fortune of having such a man at its head in 
Dr Bridge, organist of Westminster Abbey, and a professor whose 
real ability is much more to be taken into account than his dignified 
position. Under Dr Bridge, the North London Institution 
flourishes. Its choice of works shows liberal taste, it commands the 
services of an orchestra as well as an efficient chorus, and its per- 
formances in the spacious hall of the Highbury Atheneum are often 
good enough to deserve more than local repute. On Monday 
evening the society produced Mendelssohn’s incidental music to 
Racine's Athalie, with considerable success, in presence of a numerous 
and not unappreciative audience. Simply because the Athalie 
music is rarely heard, Dr Bridge and his committee, we presume, put 
it forward last night; nor did they shrink entirely from the recitation, 
but retained all of it to which Mendelssohn wrote accompanying 
music, In this case we admire their courage more than the outcome 
of it, for neither the Rev. Gordon Calthrop, who read the verses, 
nor the orchestra which accompanied them, succeeded in proving 
that earnest endeavour can dispense with special skill. The purely 
musical performance gave more satisfaction. Dr Bridge had 
trained his chorus well, making the most of good voices, combined 
with obvious intelligence and enthusiasm. The singing, indeed, 
was of a high order—intonation, attack, and expression affordin 
ample proof of better than average culture. This will be understo 
as Implying that the choir did its work with greater efficiency than 
an orchestra largely composed of amateurs could possibly show. 
But the orchestra, all things considered, deserved much credit. It 
played the independent movements, such as the March, in good 
style, laying itself open to reasonable criticism only when engaged 
in accompanying the reader—a difficult task that should have been 
confided even to professionals only after very careful rehearsal. 
The solo parts were in the hands of Miss Mary Davies, Miss Evelyn 
Gibson, and Miss Marian Mackenzie, who gave a good account of 
them, Miss Davies specially distinguishing herself as usual. Dr 
Bridge conducted with equal skill and intelligence, and the general 
rendering of Mendelssohn’s by no means easy work was one upon 
which, faults notwithstanding, we can fairly congratulate him. In 
a miscellaneous second part the orchestra played the Allegro vivace 
from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Reformation ” symphony and Schubert’s over- 
ture to Rosamunde.—D. 7. 

POLYTECHNIC (Regent Street).—Some excellent concerts are being 
given, which reflect great credit on the management, the large 
theatre, which holds 1,200, being alwayscrowded. The Polytechnic 
orchestral band, under the direction of Mr Holt, plays exceedingly 
well, On Saturday evening last the Misses Ferrari, Hipwell, and 
Fenn, Messrs Dunn, Cornwall, and Ch. Bishenden, were the singers, 
with Miss Spooner as pianist, the large audience giving most 
enthusiastic applause, both to singers and players. 

Messks F, AtLan Goutp & Co.’s Concert Party, consisting of 
Mesdames Marita and Helen D’Alton, MM. Traherne and Ernest 
Cecil, together with Miss Amy Hickling (violinist) and Mdme Gould 
(accompanist), have been visiting Leighton Buzzard, Bedford, Luton, 
&c., with marked success. Mina Gould’s popular song, ‘‘ The Time 
of Roses,” charmingly sung by Mdme Marita, always obtained 
unanimous and genuine applause. Among the chief attractions of 
the concerts has been the singing of MM. Traherne and Ernest Cecil, 
Mr Traherne’s fine baritone voice being heard to advantage in the 
‘‘Preghiera ” of Marcheri. We are informed that, amongst others, 
the following singers are engaged by Messrs Allan Gould & Co. for 
their forthcoming spentoatil tours :—Mesdames De Fonblanque, 








Beata Francis, Jenny Eddison (R.A.M.), Emmeline Dickson, 
Antoinette Sterling, Giovanna Ameris, Helen D’Alton, Annie Lay- 
ton, and Frances Harrison; Messrs George Cox, Ivor M’Kay, Barring- 
ton Foote, G. Cattermole, Traherne, Ernest Cecil, and Gilbert 
Campbell (Ghilberti) ; together with Mons J. Hollman (violoncellist), 
Miss Amy Hickling (violinist), and Mdme Viard Louis and Signor 
Tito Mattei (pianists), 


——_ 


PROVINCIAL. 


BricutTon.—Mr Watts’ concert on last Saturday afternoon 
attracted an enormous audience. The singers were Mdmes Rose 
Hersée, Isabel Fassett and Antoinette Sterling, Misses Patti Winter 
and Maynard, Mr Maybrick, Signor Parisotti and Mr Sims Reeves. 
M. de Pachmann was the pianist, and Signor Papini, violinist. 
Mdme Rose Hersée was heartily welcomed when she made her 
appearance on the platform to sing Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Nobil Signor ” 
(Les Huguenots) and at its conclusion was warmly applauded. Miss 
Winter rendered ‘‘O mio Fernando,” (La Favorita), with effect, and 
Mdme Antoinette Sterling had, as usual, to repeat her songs, ‘‘ The 
Children’s Prayer,” ‘‘ Never Again,” and ‘‘ We're a’ noddin’.” Mr 
Sims Reeves was in ‘‘high force,” singing ‘‘The Lord is very 
pitiful,” from Sir Julius Benedict’s St Peter, with true devotional 
expression, and his other songs, ‘‘ My Pretty Jane,” and the 
“* Macgregors’ gathering,” with great effect. Mr Maybrick gave his 
new song, ‘‘ The Owl,” and with Mdme Rose Hersee, ‘‘ La ci darem 
la mano,” (Don Giovanni), gaining hearty applause in both. Signor 
Papini played a ‘‘ Barcarolle” by Spohr, together with a ‘“‘ Taran- 
tella” of his own composition, and M.de Pachmann pieces by 
Chopin and Henselt, and, with Signor Papini, the slow movement 
from Beethoven's ‘‘ Kreutzer” sonata.—There was a marked im- 
provement in the attendance at the Dome last Saturday evening, 
when the second popular concert was given under the direction of 
Sir Julius Benedict. The band of the Sorensailies Guards again ably 
supported the instrumental portion of the programme. Everything 
they undertook was given with a precision, due regard to light and 
shade, and a general effectiveness that made the several compositions 

rticularly enjoyable. The vocalists included Misses Annie 

farriott, De Fonblanque, Ambler and Hilda Wilson, Messrs Hirwen 
Jones, Lucas Williams, and Brereton. Miss Amy Sedgwick recited 
‘* The Women of Mumbles Head,” and ‘‘ Mrs Moynihan’s Power of 
Talk.” In both the pathetic and the humorous she moved her 
audience at will, her recitations being little short of perfection. 
The concert concluded shortly after ten o’clock.—On Saturday after- 
noon Herr Schwartz gave a “‘Zither” concert at the Pavilion, 
assisted by the German Quartet, Miss Hockheimer and Mr Gordon 
Cleather, vocalists, Dr Lowe, violinist, and Miss Macintyre, pianist. 
Mr Norman Roe also lent his aid. 

Hemet Hempstead (HeErts).—On Thursday, Nov. 22, the Town 
Hall was crowded at a concert given by the Town Band, the president 
of which is the High Bailiff, and the instruments the gift of the 
inhabitants. The principal attraction was Mr Ch. J. Bishenden, a 
native of the town, well known in London as singer and composer. 
Not having sung here for five years, the people came from long dis- 
tances to hear him; and, to judge by the applause received, his 
singing gave the greatest satisfaction. The other singers were the 
Misses Birch and 9 and Messrs Pettit and Arthur Hillier. The 
bandmaster, Mr J. Hall, played Schubert’s Serenade in a finished 
manner. Mr Gatward, organist of Berkhampstead parish church, 
was the accompanist. 

RocueEsteR.—The first concert this season of the Rochester, Strood 
and Chatham Choral Society is announced for Monday evening next, 
December 3rd, at the Corn Exchange. The orchestra has been 
selected from the Crystal Palace Saturday Band, and will be led by 
Mr Jacques Rosenthal, who will also play an ‘‘ Andante and Rondo 
Espagnole,” by Léonard. The solo singers are to be Miss Santley 
pi ¥ Mr Joseph Maas. Mr Cheshire, the harpist, is also engaged. 
The princi  pote-wr work is to be Mendelssohn’s Loreley, and 
the second part of the concert miscellaneous. Mr W. H. Nutter, 
minor canon of Rochester Cathedral, will conduct. (Bravo 
Rochester !) 

Harrow.—A recital of Mr John Farmer's new Fairy Opera, 
Cinderella, took place at Harrow for the first time on Friday, 
November 23rd. The work is entitled ‘‘A Little Opera for Big 
Children, and a Big Opera for Little Children.” The libretto, 
written by the late Mr H. S. Leigh, is marked by grace and refine- 
ment, and tells the story well. The themes are melodious, and the 
scoring musicianly. The performance was very good, and the opera 
met with great favour. Mr John Farmer is, we hear, a brother of 
Mr Henry Farmer of Nottingham, who is an accomplished com- 
poser, and thorough musician. 
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NorrincHam.—On Friday evening, Nov. 23, Mr W. Handel 
Thorley, of the Leipsic Conservatoire, and organist of the Parish 
Church, Blackburn, Lancashire, gave a recital on the organ in the 
Albert Hall. The programme opened with a ‘ Toccato and fugue 
in D minor,” by Bach, followed by Guilmant’s ‘‘ Marche Funebre et 
Chant Seraphique,” an “elevation” by the same composer ; 
Boccherini’s Minuet ; and Mendelssohn's Sonata in F minor. The 
second part was equally interesting, beginning with the ‘‘ March to 
Calvary,” from Gounod’s Redemption, Beethoven’s ‘‘ Romanza in 
G,” (encored) the celebrated ‘‘Gavotte” from Mignon, and the 
‘* Hungarian March” from Berlioz’s Faust. 

Dersy.—Gounod’s Redemption was produced by the Derby 
Choral Union on Tuesday evening, Nov. 20, in the Royal Drill-hall. 
There was an overwhelming audience. The principal singers were 
Mrs Hutchinson, Miss Hilda Wilson, Messrs Lloyd, F. King, and 
Henry Blower. There was an orchestra of sixty performers, the 
local instrumentalists being augmented by contingents from Birming- 
ham and other towns. Mr Twinn, of Nottingham, was leader of the 
band, and Mr T. Tallis Trimnell, Mus. Bac., Shetfield, conducted. 

CHELTENHAM. —The musical circles of Cheltenham enjoyed a rich 
treat on Tuesday evening, Nov. 13th, when Miss Emily Shinner 
gave her first public concert, in the Assembly Rooms, as an artist, 
delighting a numerous and highly-accomplished audience by her 
exquisite performances on the violin. Her masterly execution of 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 30, No. 2, for pianoforte and violin, with 
which the concert commenced, set at rest at once any fears as to 
success which any anxious friends may have entertained ; and the 
exquisite finish which marked her performance of the Adagio from 
the Ninth Concerto of Spohr elicited a rapturous and well-deserved 
encore—a compliment which the kind feeling of the audience pre- 
vented being enforced after her equally finished interpretation of 
Brahms’ ‘‘ Hungarian Dances,” and Handel’s Sonata in A in the 
second part of the programme. The other artists were Miss Hilda 
Wilson and Mr W. H. Brereton (vocalists), together with Miss 
Agnes Miller (pianist), whose finished execution of Scarlatti’s 
Harpsichord Studies, in D and A, and the artistic way in which she 
accompanied the violin pieces won for her general approbation. The 
presentation to Miss Shinner of a magnificent bouquet of white 
exotics—from the conservatories of Messrs Heath—by Mr Longe, on 
behalf of Mr Agg-Gardner (who was reluctantly prevented attend- 
ing), in the interval between the first and second parts of the con- 
cert, was felt by everyone—says the Cheltenham Looker-On—to have 
been richly deserved, accompanied, as it assuredly was, by their 
fervent and sincere wishes for her success in the professional career 
upon which she had that evening formally entered. 


OcxsrooK.—The Spondon and Ockbrook Choral Union gave 
Judas Maccabeus on Tuesday evening, Nov. 20. The choir, num- 
bering upwards of 80 voices, was under the conductorship of Mr W. 
Crowther of Derby. Miss Wilson, of Ockbrook, and Mr S. Neville 
Cox, organist of the Derby Choral Union, presiding at the pianoforte 
and harmonium respectively. The principal solo vocalists were Mrs 
Gardiner, of Nottingham; Mrs Crowther, of Derby; the Misses 
Warwick, of Ockbrook; Mr E. Parkin of Sheffield; Mr Edwards, of 
Spondon; and Mr J. 8. Williams of Ockbrook. It is a matter of 
congratulation to the subscribers of the choral union, and to the 
members especially that they are able to offer such a work as Judas 
Maccabeus for public appreciation, the performance on Tuesday 
evening being successful in the highest degree. 


NorriycHam.—Mr Arthur Castings gave his farewell concert at 
the Albert Hall on Monday night previous to his departure to take 
the post of principal tenor of Hereford Cathedral, to which he has 
been recently appointed. There was a large attendance, and the 
manner in which the bénéficiaire was received was an emphatic testi- 
mony to the regret which his departure will cause the Nottingham 
public. Mr Castings gave, with his customary excellence, the 
song, ‘‘ Farewell to Old England and Thee,” written expressly for 
Mr Castings by Mr W. Mason, and accompanied by the composer, 
was received with loud applause; the rendering of ‘‘The Silver 
Rhine” was also encored, and Mr Castings then gave “I see thee in 
every flower.” Mr Castings was equally successful in the duets 
with Miss S. Hall and Mr W. Gadsby. The rendering of the old 
Scottish ballad, ‘‘ Caller Herrin’,” gained for Miss S. Hall a well- 
deserved encore, to which she responded by singing Sir A. 
Sullivan’s ‘‘ Lost Chord,” Mr Mason playing the organ accompani- 
ment. Miss L. Nicholson gave “When the heart is young,” and 
Clay’s ‘She wandered down the mountain side,” (encored). Both 
Mr W. Wells and Mr W. Gadsby sang well, and Mr W. Mason 
played a number of organ solos in finished style. 

_Epinsurcu.—The second of Mr Waddel’s Chamber Concerts was 
given on Saturday afternoon, November 24, at his rooms, The 
programme, again of a choice nature, was confined to examples of 








Beethoven, Raff, and Haydn. Mr A. Scott Jupp was the pianist, 
and the string quartet party were Messrs Wm. Waddel, R. C. Mac- 
kenzie, James Craig, and Paton. The first piece was Beethoven’s 
quartet in C major, op. 48. The other quartet was Haydn’s B flat, 
No. 78. Mr Jupp and Mr Waddel played Beethoven’s Sonata in C 
minor, op. 30, No. 2, for pianoforte and violin, and subsequently 
Raff’s Suite, op. 72, for pianoforte. Mr Jupp’s progress as a pianist 
—says The Daily Review—is very marked, especially in respect of 
power. The last movement of the Suite is one of considerable diffi- 
culty, but yet it did not seem to exhaust Mr Jupp’s resources. Mr 
Waddel played a Cavatina, by Raff, with his customary expression. 
The room was crowded. 


Guiascow.—A concert was given in the Queen's Rooms on Tuesday 
evening, Nov. 20, by Herr Feodor Blume, assisted by Mdme Feodor 
Blume, Mdlle de Greiner, and Herr Alfred Gallrein. The night 
was raw and cold, which no doubt had the effect of detaining many 
people at home who might have been present. It was, however, a 
concert really worth braving the inclement weather to hear. Herr 
Blume, in several difficult pianoforte compositions, showed that he 
possessed executive powers of a high order. In her vocal contribu- 
tions Mdlle Greiner evidenced careful training, and thoroughly 
pleased the taste of her audience, if one might judge from the 
applause with which she was greeted. The violoncello playing of 
Herr Alfred Gallrein was also highly and deservedly appreciated. 


GLovucEsTER Festivat.—The financial accounts in connection with 
the receipts at the last Festival of the Three Choirs at Gloucester, 
in September, have just been made up. They show the total of col- 
lections for the charity at the doors of the cathedral to have been 
£490 5s, 4d. The stewards, for the most part, contributed £5 each, 
and the total of their donations was £1,022 10s. A sum of 
£208 17s. 7d. was received from other sources, making the total 
£1,721 12s, 1ld. On the other side, the expenses of postage and 
printing in connection with the charity were £5 1s, 2d., leaving a 
net balance of £1,716 1ls. 9d., which has been divided between the 
clergy widows’ and orphans’ charity of the dioceses of Gloucester, 
Worcester, and Hereford, being £572 3s. 11d. to each diocese. The 
receipts are the largest ever before attained, except in 1877, when 
£1,885 10s. was collected at Gloucester. These receipts and ex- 
penditure are, of course, exclusive of sums received for tickets and 
amounts paid to choirs and band, which are kept independent of the 
charity receipts. 


Worcester.—The Unicorn Hotel Glee Club held its usual weekly 
meeting on Friday evening, Nov. 23. Mr W. H. Baylis occupied 
the chair, and Mr Gee the vice-chair. The following was the pro- 
sramme :—Madrigal, ‘‘Come let us join the roundelay ;” Song, 
** Who shall be fairest,” Mr. C. Fleet; Part-song, ‘‘ King Witlaf’s 
Drinking-horn ;” Song, ‘‘ Flow, thou regal purple stream,” Mr H. 
Dyke; Glee, ‘‘I wish to tune my quiv’ring lyre ;” Duet, flute and 
clarionet, Thema, Adagio, Rondo (Ist grand duo) (Clinton), Messrs. 
J. W. and W. C. B. Somerton; Part-song, ‘‘The Letter;” Song, 
‘* The Anchor’s weighed,” Mr C. Fleet; Song, ‘‘ The Midshipmite,” 
Mr H. Dyke; Part-song, ‘‘Good-night.” Mr Dyke sang his first 
song in fine style, and, in response to an encore, gave ‘‘I fear no 
foe.” He was also re-called for his second ‘song, when he sub- 
stituted ‘ Nil Desperandum.” Mr Fleet was rewarded by an encore 
for his pleasing rendering of ‘‘The Anchor’s weighed,” and responded 
with ‘‘ Looking back.” The flute and clarionet duet by the Messrs 
Somerton formed a most enjoyable addition to the programme. It 
was remarkably well played, and was very warmly applauded. The 
whole of the part-songs were carefully and artistically rendered. 
Mr Box ably and efficiently accompanied.— Berrow’s Journal. 


BrrMincuamM.—The second of Messrs Harrison’s Popular Concerts, 
closely modelled on the first, brought together another brilliant and 
crowded audience in the Town Hall on Tuesday evening, Nov. 27. 
The artists comprised Mdme Albani, Miss Annie Marriott, Mdme 
Enriquez, Messrs Redfern Hollins, Bridson, and Joseph Maas; M. 
Vladimir de Pachmann and Signor Papini. Mr Frederic Cliffe and 
Signor Bisaccia conducted. Mdme Albani—says the Birmingham 
Post—occupied a very similar position at this concert to that of 
Mdme Patti at the previous one, and was no less successful in 
evoking the enthusiasm of her audience. The fair Canadian was in 
excellent voice, and she has never been heard here to greater ad- 
vantage or shown herself more completely mistress of all the 
resources of the vocalist’s art. Her voice would seem to be now in its 
prime, when perfect freshness and purity are conjoined to maturity 
of power and richness of quality, whilst phrasing, style, and execu- 
tion reveal the finished artist. The excellent contralto voice and 
artistic singing of Mdme Enriquez were displayed to advantage in 
Pinsuti’s ‘‘ What is life, father?” In responding to the recall which 
greeted her, Mdme Enriquez further gratified her hearers by a 
spirited rendering of ‘‘ Cherry Ripe.” fn the second part of the 
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concert she was no less successful in the Fairy Queen’s beautiful 
song from Jolanthe, in responding to the redemand of which she 
sang with inspiriting vigour Moore’s ‘‘ Minstrel Boy.” Mr Maas 
was in splendid voice and in the second part of the concert sang 
“Tom Bowling ” with such effect that he was recalled, and delighted 
the audience with ‘‘Come into the garden, Maud.” M. de Pach- 
mann and Signor Papini made a genuine impression, and were ap- 
plauded as their respective merits deserved. 


ALFRETON (NOTTINGHAMSHIRE).—The third annual choral festival 
in connection with the Alfreton Sunday School Union was held on 
Tuesday evening, November 27, in the Town Hall. There was, as 
usual, a large and appreciative audience. The performance consisted 
of acantata entitled, Jesus of Nazareth. Considering the obvious 
difficulties under which the performers laboured, the piece was 
rendered in a manner which was highly creditable. The principal 
vocalists were :—Mrs George, the Misses Cutler, Unwin, Roe, 
Gregory, and Parkin ; Messrs. S. Parkin, T. Merriman, W. Faiers, 
and W.Gregory. The instrumentalists were :—Messrs. G. Simpson, 
J. Merriman, J. Amos, J. Wheatcroft, W. Lowe, E. Gardner, G. 
Davidson, J. Lamb, W. Taylor and W. Kerry; Mrs. Everson accom- 
panied the singers, and Mr G. Kerry conducted. There were alto- 
gether about fifty performers, most of whom are connected with the 
choirs of the various places of worship whose Sunday Schools form 
part of the Union. The proceeds of the entertainment are to be 
devoted to the funds of the Sunday School Union.—Daily Guardian. 
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EXCERPTS FROM PARKE'S MUSICAL MEMOIRS, 
Excerpt No. 39. 
(Continued from page 734. ) 
1800. 


From Cheltenham I proceeded to Worcester, a delightful ride of 
twenty-five miles along the banks of the river Severn ; and during a 
short stay there I played (by particular desire) a concerto on the 
oboe in the theatre, to a crowded audience, it being the race-week, 
and the city full of company. A new and unexpected effect was 
produced in this concerto, the last movement of which was our 
national air, ‘‘Rule, Britannia,” with variations, by the whole of the 
audience singing the chorus fortissimo every time it occurred. This 
spirit-stirring air was universally encored. Many of the residents of 
Worcester (persons of small fortune and great pride) affect to hold 
the people of Birmingham, twenty-five miles distant, in sovereign 
contempt, on account of their being manufacturers. An instance of 
this I witnessed. Passing one morning through the hall of the 
great hotel, the Hop-Pole, a gentleman of Worcester came in, and 
said, in a loud voice, to a waiter who was near me: ‘‘ Waiter! Is 
there any person in the coffee-room?” ‘ Yes, sir,” replied the 
waiter, ‘‘ there is one gentleman, a Birmingham gentleman.” ‘A 
Birmingham gentleman!” rejoined the Worcester man, ‘‘then I 
must have a look at him, for I never saw one in my life!” The 
Worcester people may be considered musical. There are many 
respectable resident professors of music in the city ; and among the 
clergy and the laity are a number of amateurs who play on various 
instruments. They have regular concerts in the season ; and every 
third year is held there the triennial meeting of the three choirs of 
Worcester, Gloucester, and Hereford. 

When my engagement at Worcester ended, I accompanied Mr 
tichards, the proprietor of Birmingham Vauxhall, in a post-chaise 
to perform a few nights there. was, as before, received with 
general approbaticn in my oboe concertos; and in private life I 
found no relaxation in those polite attentions which I had formerly 
experienced. During my stay I was invited to visit their dilettanti 
concert, where, when the music was ended, we sat down to a hand- 
some supper, and passed an hour or two afterwards with a great 
deal of rational pleasantry. It was on this occasion I observed that 
the people of Birmingham retaliated on those of Worcester for their 
illiberal sarcasms, by the relation of the following anecdote : 
‘‘While the Earl of Sandwich was at the head of the Admiralty, 
being on a visit to a noble friend near Worcester, the mayor and cor- 
poration of that city invited him to meet the county members, &c., 
at the Town Hall at dinner ; which invitation his lordship accepted. 
As soon as Lord Sandwich had arrived the mayor ordered the dinner 
to be placed on the table; in doing which, one of the cooks, on 
entering the door of the hall, (which had a rising step) stumbled, 
and let the contents of his dish, a fine neat’s tongue, fall on the floor. 
The mayor was greatly disturbed by this accident, and Lord 
Sandwich said to him, with much good humour, ‘‘Oh, never mind, 
Mr Mayor, it’s only a lapsus lingue.” ‘This jeu d’esprit created a 
general laugh amongst the gentlemen present, in which the mayor 
awkwardly joined, At a subsequent corporation dinner, the 








Mayor, who had been struck with the success of Lord Sandwich’s 
wit, (though he did not perfectly understand it) was determined to 
show off ; and having instructed a fellow of his own, he stumbled on 
coming into the room, and let fall a fine roasted leg of mutton. This 
creating great displeasure amongst the aldermen, the mayor loudly 
— ‘‘Oh, pray forgive him, gentlemen, its only a lapsus 
ingue.” 

No musical novelty was produced at the winter theatres till the 
15th of November, when a new operatic piece, in two acts, called J/ 
Bondicani, was performed for the first time at Covent Garden 
Theatre. The music of this piece was the joint production of Mr 
Atwood and Mr Moorhead. It was appropriate and pleasing 
throughout. 

1801. 


The singers at the King’s Theatre this year were the same as in 
the preceding, till the 5th of May, when Mdme Vinci made her first 
appearance in this country in Andreozzi’s fine comic opera, La 
Principessa Filiosa. Mdme Vinci displayed a pleasing figure, an 
agreeable countenance, and a sweet and powerful voice. She had 
the skill of expressing a perfect crescendo and diminuendo in her 
singing, which was new and highly effective. She was eminently 
successful, Banti, Viganoni, Morelli, and Mdme Bolla, performed 
during the season with great ability and with general success. 

The oratorios commenced at Covent Garden Theatre, on Friday 
the 20th of February, with Mozart’s Requiem and Handel’s L’ Allegro 
ed il Pensieroso. Mozart’s Requiem is a composition of infinite 
science and dullness, from the effects of which the audience was 
happily relieved by Incledon’s song in L’Allegro, ‘‘ Haste thee 
Nymph,” which he gave with such inimitable and contagious an 
effect, that his jocund laugh seized a considerable portion of the 
audience, who heartily joined in it. During this performance, Mr 
Field (pupil of Clementi) played a concerto on the pianoforte, which 
was more remarkable for rapidity than expression. Oratorios were 
also given at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, by Mdme Mara and 
Dr Arnold. Mr Salomon led the band. They commenced with a 
selection. ‘‘Mdme Mara, in Handel’s divine songs,” says a critic, 
‘‘never approached nearer to perfection or was honoured with 
greater applause, and the oboe concerto by Mr W. T. Parke, (in 
which were introduced variations on ‘ Rule, Britannia,’) was brilliant 
and effective.’ Haydn’s oratorio, the Creation, was performed with 
general success the second night, and on the third night an entirely 
new oratorio called The Woman of Shunan was given. The music 
was composed by Dr Arnold. This oratorio in its airs and choruses 
displayed many beauties, and though the works of that immortal 
composer, Handel, had taken such strong possession of our affections, 
this fine production is justly entitled to our unqualified praise and 
admiration. 

In the course of this Lent season, Mdme Mara, for the first time, 
sang the well-known and admired air, ‘‘Consider fond Shepherd,” 
in Handel’s Acis and Galatea, in which I had to respond to the 
different passages of the voice on the oboe. As it is not, perhaps, 
generally known, it may be observed that the singer has the 
advantage of studying the embellishments she intends to introduce, 
while the instrumental performer, who has nothing but what is 
written by the composer before him, must, if his talent will carry 
him so far, follow the singer spontaneously through all the mazes of 
a luxuriant fancy. On the occasion alluded to, Mara was 
uncommonly florid and tasteful, and it was remarked by Dr Arnold 
and all present, that in the responses I followed her through all her 
flights of genius to a note. The song was vehemently encored ; and 
in the repetition of it, although Mara again drew largely on her 
prolific imagination, it was given with such effect as produced a burst 
of applause rarely witnessed. After the performances of the evening 
were ended, Mdme Mara said, good humouredly, to Dr Arnold in 
the green-room, ‘I think that, in the song ‘Consider fond 
Shepherd,’ if I could have made a flight to Germany Mr Parke would 
have followed me.” ‘‘ Yes, madam,” replied Dr Arnold, ‘‘and if 
you had made a flight to the infernal regions, no doubt he would 
have followed you there, to make the Apollo-like attempt of con- 
ducting you, like another Eurydice, back again to delight the 
public.” : 
(To be continued. ) 








Minnie Hauk gave a brilliant concert at Washington lately, when 
President Arthur and the whole diplomatic body were present, and 
were delighted with the entertainment. She was presented to the 


President at the White House by the Secretary of War ; attended a ~ 


reception of the Spanish Minister ; and afterwards was entertained 
at a grand dinner party by the German Minister. The favourite 
prima donna is making her first tour through the Southern States, 
and has played to crowded and brilliant audiences in Richmond, 
Charleston, and Savannah. 
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WAIFS. 


Under the title of The Musical Year, a new work is being issued 
from the pen of Mr Joseph Bennett, which will contain selections 
from his criticisms. There can be no doubt about the usefulness of 
such a book ; for however valuable good criticisms may be in our 
widely-spread newspapers, they are there read in the midst of a 
number of varied surroundings and impressions, and there will be 
distinct gain in having opinions upon important artistic produc- 
_ and performances placed upon permanent record in book 
orm. 

The Cagliari papers speak highly of a young tenor named Sanna. 

A new opera, L’Antiquario, music by Dessy, has been produced at 
Cagliari. 

Max Josef Beer is busy on the score of a new comic opera, entitled 
Der Pfeiferkinig. 

Ambroise Thomas’s Mignon has proved attractive at the Teatro 
Argentina, Rome. 

After giving concerts in Riga, Emil Sauret, the violinist, pro- 
ceeded to Warsaw. 

It was reported lately in Milan that the San Carlo, Lisbon, had 
been unexpectedly closed. 

Ponchielli’s Gioconda is shortly to be produced at the Metropolitan 
Operahouse, New York. 

The concert-tour of David Popper, the violoncellist, in Norway, 
has been very successful. 

grand Gounod Festival was given on the 25th ult. at the 
Théatre-Bellecour, Lyons. 

Lhérie, the baritone, is much praised for his singing in Dinorah at 
the Teatro Costanzi, Rome. 

A theatre, to be called Teatro de los Andes, is in course of erec- 
tion at San Juan de la Plata. 

The Queen of Italy has accepted the dedication of Signor Arditi’s 
new waltz, ‘‘ L’Incantatrice.” 

Donadio has made another hit at the Teatro Costanzi, Rome —this 
time as Rosina in // Barbiere. 

A new Philharmonic Society, under the direction of Melani, has 
been started in Buenos Ayres. 

Otto Devrient has been appointed, from next autumn, manager of 
the Grand-Ducal Theatre, Oldenburg. 

Anton Rubinstein will visit Paris this year and, in February, give 
a series of concerts at the Salle Erard. 

The so-called ‘* Estudiantina Espafiola,” have been giving concerts 
at the Josephstiidter Theater, Vienna. 

Moszkowski’s Violin Concerto, played by Tivadar Nachéz, made a 
favourable impression in Magdeburgh. 

More than half of the 100,000 florins required for the Mozart 
Monument in Vienna has been subscribed. 

The death is announced at Berlin of Professor Ludwig Erk, Royal 
musical director. He was 77 years of age. 

Francois Marie Demol, composer, and director of the Académie de 
Musique, Ostend, died in that town on the 3rd ult. 

Teresina Tua was the violinist, and Johanna Richter, the vocalist, 
at the first Subscription Concert of the season in Cassel. 

Jahn recently sent in the resignation of his directorship at the 
Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, but it has not been accepted. 

A new Quartet Association, consisting of Wenzl, Sommer, 
Sandfuchs, and Graf, has commenced operations in Brunswick. 

_Finaly, principal buffo-opera singer at the Theater an der Wein, 
— will shortly marry a wealthy merchant and retire from the 
stage. 

Mdme Odoardo Barri, wife of the well-known composer, will sing 
at Pistoja this Carnival, Cecilia in Gomez’s Guaranay and Leonora 
in the Favorita. . 

The season of the Popular Concerts, Lille, was inaugurated by a 
Léo Delibes Festival, at which the programme contained works by 
that composer alone. 

; Theodor Thomas is said to have secured (besides Winckelmann) 
Scaria and Mdlle Merten (of the Theatre Royal, Dresden) for a tour 
in America next spring. 

F. H. Cowen has postponed till next spring his visit to New York. 
His cantata, St Ursula, will, however, be produced in that city, by 
the Oratorio Society, this month, 

A new three-act comic opera, Una Congiura, by A. Biagi, pro- 
fessor of the piano at the local Istituto Musicale, has been produced 
at the Teatro Niccolini, Florence. 

The grand piano used by Anton Rubinstein at the Second Sub- 
scription Concert, Berlin, was the fifteen-thousandth instrument 
turned out by the maker, Carl Bechstein. 

Miss Josephine Turner, a soprano of much promise, made an 
excellent début at a concert given last Monday at Gresham Hall, 
Brixton, her rendering of ‘‘ Nobil Signor” from the Huguenots being 
especially good. 





The Philadelphia (U.S.) St Cecilia Choir will give performances 
this year of Haydn’s Seasons and Bruch’s Arminius (the latter 
work for the first time in Philadelphia). 

Langer lately celebrated the 25th anniversary of his appointment 
as conductor at the Court Theatre, Mannheim, a performance of his 
opera, Dornrdschen, being given on the occasion. 

André Danican Philidor, grandson of the composer of Tom Jones, 
Le Sorcier, Le Maréchal-ferrant, and other once-popular scores, died 
lately at Lille, where he was principal receiver of customs. 

Ludwig Meinardus’ oratorio, Luther in Worms, gave so much 
satisfaction, on the 7th and 9th November, in Elberfeld, that the 
managing committee have made him a present of 300 marks. 

Dr Ferdinand Hiller, of Cologne, has announced his intention of 
visiting London (D.V.) in the ensuing season, for the express pur- 
pose of being present at the fiftieth annual concert of Sir Julius 
Benedict. 

Mr Isidore de Solla’s new cantata, Sisera, will be performed for 
the first time on Wednesday next, Dec. 5th, at the concert of the 
students at the Guildhall School of Music, by a ladies choir of 
seventy voices under the conductorship of the principal—Professor 
Weist Hill. 

Mr Carlo Ducci, the accomplished Italian pianist and composer, 
played his admired compositions ‘‘Tziganesca” and ‘‘ Reverie” at 
the concert given yesterday (Friday), under the direction of Mr G. 
Miller, R.A.M., by permission of the Governor, General Taylor, at 
the Royal Military College, Farnborough. 

At a meeting of the Cardiff Committee acting in reference to the 
National Eisteddfod meetings held in that town in August last, a 
final balance-sheet, which had been looked forward to with con- 
siderable interest, was presented. A large expenditure had been 
incurred in prizes offered in the various competitions ; but, over and 
above the aggregate expenses, a credit balance of £140 was re- 
ported. 

Signor G. Muratori, well known as a composer and professor of 
music in England, has taken up his residence at Palermo, where he 
has just published a canzone, entitled ‘‘ L’Orfana di Casamicciola,” 
dedicated to her Majesty Queen Margherita of Italy, who has sent 
him, through the Marchese di Villamarina, a charming letter of 
thanks, accompanied by a handsome spillo (breast pin) in the 
form of the letter M, surmounted by the royal crown. 

Messrs Pohlman & Son, of Halifax, Dublin, and Hamburg, have 
sent us two songs, “‘ First in the Trenches ” and ‘‘ The old Sea-dog,” 
together with a march (‘‘ Toute a la Gloire”) for the pianoforte, 
composed by Arthur Thompson McEvoy. They are beautifully 
printed, and do credit to the enterprising firm who have issued 
them. The compositions themselves, being from the pen of an 
<r musician, need no eulogiums, they speak for them- 
selves. 

Tue Late S1cnor Sustni.—An inquest was held on Wednesday 
at the Tankard Tavern, Kennington Road, Lambeth, by Mr William 
Carter, as to the death of Signor Susini, formerly a basso at the 
Italian Opera, Her Majesty’s Theatre. On the evening of Nov. 
17th, while attempting to enter a tramcar in the Westminster Bridge 
Road, he was knocked down by a horse and cab, receiving what 
proved to be fatal injuries. The jury returned a verdict of ‘*‘ Acci- 
dental death.” 








Vienna.—After having been for ten years one of the conductors 
at the Imperial Operahouse, W. Gericke will resign his post on the 
Ist May, 1884, and go to Boston (U.S.), where he has accepted a 
long engagement to conduct the Grand Orchestral Concerts. He is 
said to have taken this step in consequence of not having felt com- 
fortable at the Operahouse for some time past. 

Paris.—A gala representation was given on Tuesday, at the New 
Italian Opera House, Place du Chatelet as the prelude to the sub- 
scription nights. The opera was Verdi's Simon Boccanegra, in a 
remodelled form, M. Maurel, as the hero, made a hit in the part at 
the Scala, Milan, a year or two ago, and it was natural that he 
should choose this work to inaugurate an institution which he has 
taken a large share in reviving. The theatre was filled by the 
élite of Parisian society, and the performance, conducted by Signor 
Faccio, was highly satisfactory. Mdme Fidés Devries and MM. 
Nouvelli and Reszke sharing the honours of the evening. 

Beruix.—The principal attraction at the second Wiillner Concert 
was Anton Rubinstein, who played Beethoven's Concerto in E flat, 
and conducted his own ‘‘ Dramatic Symphony,” in D minor, which 
constituted the second part of the programme. He was applauded 
by an audience who filled every inch of available space. On the 
Saturday following he gave a concert of his own at the Philharmonie 
Rooms, which were quite as crowded. The programme, divided into 
four parts, was carried out by the concert-giver alone. Rubinstein 
subsequently left for Remplin, on a visit to the Dowager Duchess 
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Georg von Mecklenburg-Strelitz, formerly the Grand Princess 
Katharina of Russia. He was then to conduct a performance of his 
oratorio, Der Thurm von Babel, in Dresden, returning here on the 6th 
to take part in his last new Trio at the concert given on that date by 
the Kotek Quartet Union. 
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